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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE 


“THE WORCESTERSHIRE.” 


™ consequence of Spurious Imitations of LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, which are calculated to 
deceive the Public, LEA & PERRINS have adopted 
A NEW LABEL, bearing their Signature, thus— 

















which Signature is placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, ana 
without which none is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; Crosse and Blackwell, London; and Bxport Oilmen generally. Retail by 
dealers in sauces throughout the world, 
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roLo hiked” 
LOZENGES 








All Children suffer from them, if “Absolutely the paws ye remedy ever” 
suspected, ask for the CERTAIN CURE de for 


Tine hata Comins. COUGHS; ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
KEATING Sisson || Stone reomentet by he mos 
WORM TABLETS.” }._™5 081%, 1s na 2, 




















CROSSE & BLACKWELLS 
MALT VINEGAR, 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, POTTED MEATS & FISH, PREPARED SOUPS, 
CALVES’ FEET JELLY, JAMS, & ORANGE MARMALADE, 
ALWAYS BEAR THEIR NAMES AND ADDRESS ON THE LABELS, 
And may be obtained of Grocers and Italian Warehousemen throughout the World. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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MOURNING. 


Messrs. JAY’S experienced dressmakers and milliners travel to any part 
of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers. They take with them dresses 
and millinery, besides materials at one shilling per yard and upwards cut from 
the piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as if purchased 
at the Warehouse in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also given for house- 
hold mourning at a great saving to large or small families. 

Funerals at stated charges conducted in London or Country. 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, Ww. 





WINTER RESIDENCE—ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY. HYDROPATHIG MANSION, 


NEAR ULVERSTON. 


The Scotsman says :—‘‘ Conishead Priory, known far and wide as one of the finest of old English mansions, is now 
opened to the public as a hydropathic establishment. Visitors to the English Lake District will not fail to recall’ the 
architectural beauty and enviable situation of the building. The establishment will be specially welcome to persons who 
may be in search of healthful relaxation, or of the beautiful in nature. The grounds are, on one side, washed by the 
waters of the sea, and the house is yet, by its happy situation, sheltered from the violence of the storm coming either 
from landwards or seawards. The attraction of the place is enhanced further by the fact that the Priory is set down at a 
spot specially convenient for making the tour of the lakes. The grounds in connection with the Priory extend. to 150 
acres, about 16 of which are beautifully laid out in garden and shrubbery, and include excellent croquet and tennis lawns 
and a fine bowling-green.” 


The House is warmed throughout by the most approved Hot Water Apparatus to a uniform 
temperature of 60° F. by day and night. 
TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS WITH SEA AND FRESH WATER, &c., &c. 
Winter Terms till 31st March, £2 12s. 6d. per Week. 
Resident Physician—Dr. MarsHatt, M.A., University of Edinburgh. For further particulars apply to the Manager. 


THE CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


MY FIRST. BEFORE AND AFTER 


THE 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE.—GOOD 
FOOD.—How to assimilate or enjoy good food 
that would otherwise cause constipation, bilious head- 
ache, disordered stomach, and other disasters, use 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT; being a genuine product of 
nature, it is a true or satura way of preserving and 
restoring health. It removes effete matter or | ry 
from tke blood, thus preventing and throwing off fevers, 
boils, and other morbid conditions of the blood. On 
that account you cannot overstate its great value in 
ne py the blood pure and free from disease; without 
such a simple precaution the jeopardy of life is im- 
mensely increased. 

ARIS AND ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—A gentle- 

man called in yesterday. He is a constant suffercr 

from chronic dyspepsia, and has taken all sorts of 
mineral waters. I recommended him to give your 
FRUIT SALT a trial, which he did, and received great 
benefit. He says he never knew what it was to be 
without pain until he tried your FRUIT SALT, and for 
the future shall never be without it in the house.— 
M. BERAL, 14, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 

CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the 
Capsule is marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without 
it you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
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PREPARED ONLY AT 


Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, 5.E. 


BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


Sull Directions. 


— 5 
EASY TEETHING. BO j] - 


Sent post free for 15 stamps. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


FENNINGS’ GHILDREN'S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 144d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 


Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 


Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


2 

> 

| 

wi 

4 THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 

7 i COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 
| Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 144d. and 2s. od., with 
i directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct 
4)©60C ALFRED FeENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 

4 The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (35 stamps, post free), 
2 contain three times the quantity oF the small boxes. 

s Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A, FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, I. W. 





ToSTAMP COLLECTORS 


The BEST and CHEAPEST STAMP 
ALBUM ever published is the CROWN 
POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM for 1880, 
strongly bound in cloth gilt; spaces 
provided for nearly 3,000 Stamps, illus- 
trated on every page, size 94% in. by 
6% in. Price 2s. 4d., post free. The 
“UNIVERSAL” POSTAGE STAMP 
ALBUMS, 5s., 6s., 7s., 8s. 9d. Our 
Innusteatep Descriptive Price List 
for 1880 (gratis and post free on 
application), contains full particulars 

of all the above, also of an immense 
stock of postage and fiscal stamps, 
postcards, philatelical literature, &c. 


WHITFIELD, KING, & CO., Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


EstTABLISHED 1869. 


Furnish your House or Apartments throughout 
On 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 


The Original, Best, and most Liberal Cash Prices. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR TIME GIVEN. 


Iliustrated printed ate, = with full particulars of terms, 
‘ost Free. 





EF MOF DE R, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Ct. Ra.; &19,20,21, Morwell St.,W.0. 


EstaBLisHED 1852. 








MEDALS|| 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


MAKES BREAD, CAKE, SCONES, TEA-CAKES, PIES, 


FOUR GOLD 








TARTS, DUMPLINGS, PUDDINGS. 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT! 


THIS OINTMENT may be rubbed into the System, so as 
to reach any internal Complaint; by these means it cures 
Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, LIVER, 
SPINE, or other Parts, It is an infallible remedy for BAD 
LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted or Stiff Joints, GOUT, 
RHEU MATISM, and all Skin Diseases. 














Sf IS Sold Ever "ywhere 
MANUFACTORY, Siaicaten 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietor, 


FP, J. CLARKE, Chemist, 


APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLN. 
London Depét, 150, Oxford Street. 





GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


Tiiehored snd pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 

eved and cured in a few days by that Foy rated 
meéediéine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHE TIC PILL 

contd fs féquire no restraint of diet during their use, = are 

£6 prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


ORE Oy o8 Chena, at 16, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’ § PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
t Abe te, Drowsineas, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
@ Btomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is is Pouained, nothing éan be better adapted, 


For FEMALES, those Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing Headache 80 very prevalént, Depression of 
Spirits, Duiness of Sight, Nervous Affeetions, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 144d, and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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31, SourHampron Srrext, Stranp, November 20th, 1880. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.“S NEW PUBLICATIONS 





EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 


NOTICE.—New Novel, by the popular Author of 
“ Love’s Conflict,” “ Woman against Woman,” 
* Petronel,” &c. 


WITH CUPID’S EYES. By Fiorence 
Marryat, Author of “ Love’s Conflict,” “ Woman 
against Woman,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. [This day. 


AMY WYNTER. By Tuomas A. 


PINKERTON. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ A clever and eminently readable 
book. . . . It is really excellent. . . . The merits of the book 
are everywhere ; the reader may open it where he may 
choose, and will be amused to a certainty.” 


THE BURTONS OF DUNROE. By 


M. W. Brew. 83 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Scotsman says:—* The book is a specimen of careful 
and intelligent literary workmanship,” 

The Spectator says :—‘* An unusually clever and interesting 
story. . The author possesses qualities which are almost 
as rare as they are valuable: keen sympathy, vivid imagina- 
tion, strong feelings, and a poetical temperament ; the power 
of observation, and a fiery indignation against wrong and 
wrongdoers which is attractive and wholesome, ... ‘The 
Burtons of Dunroe’ is a remarkable book.” 

The Morning Post says:—‘‘ There is plenty in the three 
volumes to repay the judicious reader.” 


THE DEAN’S WIFE. By Mrs. Eroarr, 
Author of “The Curate’s Discipline,” “ How He 
Won Her,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


John Bull says :—‘‘ Any reader who wants a good story 
as a well told cannot do better than read ‘ The Dean's 
Wife 


AFTER A DARK NIGHT—THE SUN. 


By C. G. Hamitron. 2 vols. 21s. 
John Bull says :—‘‘ It isa book which can be placed without 
hesitation in the hands of young girls, and we have no doubt 
will attain considerable popularity in family circles.” 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


CIVIL WAR IN HOME AND LAND. 
By the Author of “A Bride from the Rhineland.” 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


UNDER THE ROSE: a Prose Idyll. 


By Mrs. Hersert Davy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Graphic says:—‘‘ The work of. a gentlewoman who has 
the soul of a poet and the refinement of genius. . . 
pleasanter companion for a railway or yachting journey 
than ‘ Under the Rose’ we cannot conceive. It is impossible 
to find any fault with it.” 


DONA PERFECTA: A Tale of Modern 
Spain. By B. Perez Gautpos. Translated by 
D. P. W. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Liverpool Albion says :—‘‘ It is fresh and accurate.” 


MILDRED FORRESTER: A Tale of 


our own Times. By “ ApmA.” Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Welshman says:—‘‘The style is pleasant and _enter- 
taining, and such as to recommend it to all lovers of novel 
reading.” 


THE RED CROSS. Translated from 


the German, by E. J. FELLowk&s. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Graphic says :—‘‘ ‘The Red Cross’ is a novel of some 
pretensions, and is worth reading.” 

John Bull says :—*‘‘ The tale is worthy of recommendation.” 


THE MINISTER’S DAUGHTERS. By 


S. Francis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WHOM DID SHE LOVE? By Aparr. 


Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 








IN THE PRESS. 


THE SECRET OATH; and a Fresh 
Translation of the Secret Instructions of the 
Order of the Jesuits. With a slight Sketch of the 
Society. In wrapper, ls. post free. 


THE TWO VICTORS. By E. Bupzu. 


BensaMin. Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 


REASON AND RELIGION. By Dr. 


Jutius Rupp. Translated from the German, with 
a Biographical Sketch of the Author, by MADAME 
A. C. Rascuz, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN AUTHOR’S STORY, and other 


Tales. By Emity Foster. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF GIBRALTAR. 


By Fiora Canrensis. In wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


A TALE THAT IS TOLD: a Story 


for Christmas. Paper boards, 2s. 


AMICO’S LITTLE GIRL. By M. 


MontTGoMERY CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH 
GENERATION: a Story. By Mrs. A. Brieut. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


BRAEMAR: aStory. 2 vols, 21s. 


GRUMBLEBY HALL. By E. Lioyp. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


OUR LITTLE GIPSY. 


STEINMAN. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 


By Mrs. 


NEVER FOUND OUT. By G. Burus- 


FORD FITZGERALD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FLORA HEPBURN’S MARRIAGE. 


By Laurence Brook, Author of “The Queen of 
Two Worlds.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO., Publishers, 31, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.0. 
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Goodall’s 
“3 GINGER BEER 
POWDER 
SIXPENCE PER PACKET 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. Bottles, 6d., 1s., & 2s. each. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 1d. Packets; 6d., 1s., 2s., & 5s. Tins. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic yet introduced. Bottles, 1s., 1s.114d., 2s., & 2s. 3d. each. 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Makes Delicious Custards without Eggs, and at Half the Price. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S BRUNSWICK BLACK. 


For Painting Stoves, Grates, Iron, Tin, &c. 6d. & 1s. Bottles. 


GOODALL’S BLANC-MANGE POWDER. 


Makes Rich and Delicious Blanc-Mange in a Few Minutes. In Boxes, 6d. & 1s. each. 


GOODALL’S MUSHROOM KETCHUP. 


Great Strength ! Perfect Purity!! and Unsurpassed Flavour. 64d., 1s., & 2s. Bottles. 


GOODALL’S GINGER BEER POWDER. 


Makes Three Gallons of the best Ginger Beer in the World for 3d. In Packets, 3d. & 6d. each. 


GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. 


One Penny Packet will go as far as Four Eggs, and One Sixpenny Tin as far as Twenty-eight. 
In 1d. Packets; 6d. & 1s. Tins. 





Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO, 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 
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P10 In return for a £10 Note, free and safe, per 
° post, one of BENNETT’S LANY’S GOLD WATCHES, perfect for 
time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight, damp-tight, and dust-tight.— 


65, Cheapside, London. 


Good Chains at Manufacturer’s prices. 


P.0.0. to John Bennett. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


BY orxxerrs 
NN HOUSE, 


NS 

fy OFFICE, & SHOP DIALS. 

} EIGHT-DAY PIECES 

f In Mahogany, Oak, or Rosewood 
Cases, warranted for perfect time. 


GENTLEMEN'S Every Watch in the Latest Style, 


GOLD. SILVER. 


Guineas. Guineas. 


Bennett's Keyless Watches 


NO KEY REQUIRED. 
AIR-TIGHT, DAMP-TIGHT, 
DUST-TIGHT. 

Guineas, Guineas. Guineas, 
s Stu ww eZ 
- 100 w« 2. 
Persons who forward their Money may rely on 
ch - —_— Watch by return. 
urch, ret 4 and Drawing- 
Railway, House ds Toom Clocks, 


(Lara 


AND MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. 


MODEL WATCH 


Is a combination of 
all the recent improve- 
ments for performance, 
taste and economy, se- 

curing to the wearer 


. the indispensable / 
S. <7 of per- f 
‘ect time, 4 N 
pd 
eZ ING 


a 


LADIES’ 
SILVER. GOLD. 


Guineas. Guineas, 


Bion ..6e “ER ee Ste se». eae 
7to12..3to 5 Horizontal Escapement, Jewelled in 4, 6 or 8 holes . Ste 6. Se 
Keyless Half-Chronometers, Compensated for Variations of Temperature, 
adjusted in positions, Winding and Setting Hands without a Key 
For Gentlemen, in Gold, 30 to 40 Guineas; in Silver, 16 to 25Guineas | 
) Ditto, for Ladies. with richly Engraved < 














AN ELEGANT 
ASSO RT MENT 
Drawing-Room Clocks 


OF THE 
NEWEST DESIGNS. 
Astronomical, Turret 
ND 


A 
HER CLOCKS 
. MADE TO ORDER. 
aA = 


st = yn - we 


Gold Cases & Dials, from 20 to 30 Gs. 
— 


\ 
Sit A Seer 


See 


f CHEAPSIDE 


NV 


CONSTRUCTED, 


CAREFULLY EXAMINED 


PROVED, TIMED, 
AND ITs 
PERFORMANCE 
GUARANTEED 
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Trade Mark on ’ every Casting. 


acfarlane’s Castings, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


ILLUSTRATED catalogue price list and estimates on application. 
WALTER MACFARLANE & CO., GLASGOW. 
CONTRACTORS by appointment to her majesty’s war department. 


Se~ gs BALM OF Wholesale and Retail 





Chemists, 


at 3s. 6d., 6s., and ’ 
lls. only. 


Rd (Established i 
‘e Is the best and only certain gf a enim remedy ever discovered eZ 


Q for preserving, strengthening, game Aye beautifying, or restoring the 
HAIR, WHISKERS, Qg™(@247772 OR MOUSTACHES, 
Vv and preventing them turning grey. # For children it is invaluable, as it a4 
O forms the basis of a magnificent <7) <~ head of hair, prevents baldness in 
mature age, and obviates the use of = is dyes and poisonous restoratives. 





22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOTICE. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’, or posted 
direct from the Office to Subscribers. Terms, including postage: 


Monthly Parts _ ... Twelve Shillings for the Year. 
Weekly Numbers ... ... Ten Shillings and Tenpence for the Year. 
Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER, 


Office of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
DICKENS’S CHRISTMAS NUMBER. Ready Dec. Ist, price 6d. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


ENTITLED 


rT . 
OVER THE SEA WITH THE SAILOR,” 
By WALTER BESANT anp JAMES RICE, 
Authors of ‘‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy,” “The Golden Butterfly,” “When the Ship comes Home,” &c. &c. 




















Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, and by all Booksellers. Office : 26, Wellington Street, Strand. 
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2: TABLE GLASS OF ALL K*NDS, (7 
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First-Class Mzdals te MAW & Co., J 


international Exhibition of ; 
Dublin, 1865; Oporto, —_ ; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 
Se 


1878 ; and numerous 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and ey 
d\ 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


Ai = HADES. 
st rere pee ttn tne | GLASS FLOWER STANDS ron TABLE DECORATIONS. 


and their perishable coverings. MAW and Co.'s pattern-] 
of the first designers of the day, forwarded, ee 


Siorgesre vine ai, emens| GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
"MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT FOR A LADY 
ROBINSON & GLEAVER'S BEAUTIFULLY FINE REAL IRISH GAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Hemmed for use, from 3s. 6d. to 10s. 9d. per dozen; their exquisitely fine Hemstitched, from 6s. 11d. to to 18s. 9d. per 
— i . eae — 3-fold Irish Linen Collars, in all thé most useful shapes, at 3s.1ld. Cuffs, 5s. 1ld. per dozen. Post 
ree, 4d, to 6d, extra, 


THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT FOR A GENTLEMAN 
IS A DOZEN OF ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH LINEN CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS, 


From 4s, 11d. to 15s. 6d: per dozen; their Gents’ fine Hemstitched, from 9s. 10d. to 24s. 6d. per dozen; or their fine 
4-fold Linen Collars, at 58. 1ld. Cuffs, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 9d. per dozen. Post free, 4d. to 6d. extra. 
. The above can be encased in their richly-illuminated Christmas Wrapper (specially designed for Presents, and 
suitable for a variety of articles), at a cost of 6d. per dozen for Ladies’ and Gents’ Handkerchiefs additional. Samples 
and Price List of their specialities, which are all suitable for Presents, post-free. 


PRESENTS for LADIES.—Real SHETLAND WOOL SHAWLS, 


White, two yards square, post free, 1s, 10d. each; Cardinal or Black, 2s. Also a special lot of richly-fringed Shetland 
Shawls, in White only, post free, 3s. 3d. The above are marvellous Goods. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, TO THE QUEEN, BELFAST. 
“True Winter Comforts—Light and Warm.”—The Queen. 


THE LIGHTEST, THE WARMEST, & THE CHEAPEST 
BLANKETS IN. THE WORLD 


HENRY'S CHARTALINE BLANKETS. 

















Railway Wheels have been made from paper, so are 
HENRY’S CHARTALINE BLANKETS. The paper is 
specially prepared, perforated, and lined with a thin layer 


of cotton wool. 
Per blanket. Per blanket. 
Sft.by 5ft . 18,.6d. | Sft.by Gft. . Qs, . 
3 ft. Gin. by 5ft. 1s. Od. | 5ft.bySft. . Qs, 11d. 
4ft.by 5ft. . Qs,Od. | 5ft.by'7ft. . 3s, 5d. 


They ensure perfect cleanliness and health, and are very 
durable. Are used as ordinary blankets, and are equal to the 
warmth of two pairs of woollen. Are sold in three colours: 
viz. Cream, Scarlet, and Blue. The Court Journal says 
“they mitigate the privations of a hard winter.” The 
Manchester Magazine considers them especially adapted 
for charitable distribution.”” J. McGrecor Crort, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., Guardian of the parish of Marylebone, says: 
*T can strongly recommend them for health, warmth, 
and comfort, TO RICH AND poor.’ Can be obtained 
from all Drapers, &c., throughout the Kingdom. Should 
any difficulty arise in purchasing these blankets, Messrs. 
HENRY anp CO., 12, Dantzic Street, Manchester, will 
forward five blankets, carriage paid to any Railway Station 
in the United Kingdom, on receipt of P.O.O. (or money in 
Registered Letter). No stamps. N.B. Trade mark (stamped 
on every blanket), “ Patent Chartaline.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





For Puddings, Blanc-Mange, Custards, Children’s and Invalids’ Diet, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT, 


BROWN POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDH REPUTATION, 
AND IS DISTINGUISHED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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GOLD MEDAL, 1877. FOUR PRIZE MEDALS. 


DOME 


The DOME BLAOK LEAD differs from the ordinary kinds 
in the following IMPORTANT POINTS : 

Tt is manufactured only from selected materials of the 
BEST QUALITY, and being prepared by a special process, it 
not only POLISHES QUIOKLY. bat also adheres at once to e 
the stove or grate, thereby AVOIDING INJURY TO THE = bes Tiny ag 
FURNITORE from dust. The solid Dome-shaped block into | : 
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ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL. 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the 
Hair, and as an Invigorator and Beautifier beyond all 
precedent. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


Unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities in impart- 
ing a radiant bloom to the Complexion, and a softness and 
delicacy to the Hands and Arms, 


J 
. ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 
Or PEARL DENTIFRICE, which bestows on the Teeth a 
Pearl-like Whiteness, strengthens the Gums, and gives & 
pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. 

The Patronage of Royalty, and Rank and Fashion, 
throughout Europe, and their universally-known efficacy, 
give these preparations a celebrity unparalleled and render 
them peculiarly Elegant and Seasonable Presents. Sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers. Ask for ‘* ROWLANDS’” Articles 


Sold by all Chemists, Perfumers, & Hairdressers. 
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ASPHODEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ VIXEN,” ‘LADY AUDLEY’S 
SECRET,” ETO. 
Ny —_—+—. 
CHAPTER XV. ‘NOT FOR YOUR LINAGE, 
NE FOR YOUR RICHESSE.” 

THE two young men walked up and 
1 down under the walnut-trees for nearly an 
hour; Gerald Goring playing the unac- 
customed part of consoler. He liked Edgar 
Turchill with an honest liking. There was 
a shade of condescension, of unconscious 
patronage, in the feeling; but it was 
} thoroughly sincere. The Saxon squire was 
of course distinctly on a lower intellectual 

level than the man of mixed race—tlee man 
Selanne father had thrust himself into the 
front ranks of life by the sheer force of will 
and brains, unaided by conventional train- 
ing of any kind; whose mother had been 
the last development of a family reared in 
courts and palaces. Compared with the 
quicksilver that flowed in his own veins, 
Edgar Turchill’s blood was a fluid that 
smacked of the vegetable kingdom—watery 
{ stuff, such asoozes out of aturnip ora cabbage 
when the cook-maid cuts it. Yet the man 
could feel, and so keenly, that Gerald was 
' touched with tenderest pity. 

“Don’t be down-hearted, old fellow,” he 
said, walking slowly under the spreading 
boughs, with his hand resting affectionately 
upon Turchill’s shoulder. “ Be sure things 
will work round in time. She is a pert 

capricious minx; but she cannot help being 
| fond of you, if you are only patient.” 

“T would wait for her as Jacob waited 
| for Rachel, if I were as sure of winning her,” 
answered Edgar ; “but I’m afraid there’s no 
chance. If she detested me ; if the very 
sight of me were odious to her; there 
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might be some “a But she likes me— 
she is even fond of me—in a calm sisterly } 
way. If you knew how sweet she was to 
me in the spring before you came—she } 
had no fits of temper then—when I taught 
her sculling ; how she used to boil a kettle 
down in the boat-house, and——” 

“ Yes; it was awfully nice of her,” inter- } 
jected Gerald somewhat impatiently, having 
heard the story of these boat-house break- 
fasts several times before. 

“If she were less kind I should have 
more hope,” pursued Edgar. “I think I) 
shall go away—out of the country—where 
I shall never see her lovely face. I have a 
great mind to go to India and shoot big 
game.” 

“And stick pigs. A curious cure for 
the heartache! No, old fellow; stay at 
home and bide your time. That’s your 
game.” 

“T could never look her in the face after 
to-night,” said Edgar. 

“Nonsense, man! Treat this capricious 
minx as coolly as if nothing had ever been 
said about love and despair. Let her think 
to-night’s avowal the consequence of too 
much wine—a mere after-dinner outburst | 
of sentiment. Look her in the face, 
forsooth! If you are a wise man, you 
may make her ashamed to look you in the 
face before she is six months older. You 
have spoilt her by your flatteries, and fool- 
ings, and compliances. Give her a little of 
the rough side of your bark. She professes 
to care for you as a brother, quotha! Treat 
her with brotherly discourtesy—brotherly 
indifference. Be as candid about her faults 
and follies as if you were her very brother. 
When she finds you can live without her 
she will begin to languish for the old } 
adulation.” 
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*T love her too well to be such a Jesuit,” 
said Edgar. 

“Pshaw ! do you suppose Petruchio did 
not love Kate. He knew there was but 
one way of taming his fair shrew, and he 
used the sense Heaven had given him.” 

“T couldn’t act a part where she is con- 
cerned,” argued Edgar. “She would find 
me out in a moment.” 

They talked for a long time upon the 
same subject, wearing the theme thread- 
bare; travelling backwards and forwards 
over the same line of argument, while 
the moon climbed higher and higher in 
the cloudless blue; and in the end Edgar 
acknowledged that it would be a foolish 
thing to leave his farm before the harvest 
was all in; or his mother, before she had 
enjoyed her annual fortnight at the sea- 
side; or to uproot himself violently from 
his native soil in the vain hope of curing 
his heart-wound. He had tried foreign air 
for his malady before, and foreign air had 
done nothing for him; and this time he 
believed the wound to be ever so much 
deeper. A lifetime in a strange country 
would hardly heal it. 

At last Edgar consented to be led des- 
pondently back to the house, which he had 
left, a little while ago, with his heart beat- 
ing high, full of hope and delight. They 
found the three ladies seated in the quaint 
old drawing-room, dimly lighted by a 
dozen or so of candles in the silver sconces 
against the wall. There was nothing so 
distinctly modern as a moderator-lamp at 
Hawksyard. 

Mrs. Turchill was enlarging mildly, in a 
lowered voice, upon the various short- 
comings of her servants ; who, although old 
servants, and infinitely better than other 
people’s, were yet so far human in their 
faultiness as to afford food for conversation. 
Madoline was listening with polite interest, 
throwing in an encouraging word now and 
then, which was hardly needed, for Mrs. 
Turchill’s monologue would have gone on 
just the same without it. Daphne, ex- 
hausted by a long day’s vivacity, had fallen 
asleep, sitting erect in a straight-backed 
cherry-wood chair. 

Gerald Goring remembered that day at 
Fontainebleau when he had told himself 
that Daphne asleep would be a very 
commonplace young person. Yet, as he 
looked at her to-night, he was fain to own 
that even in slumber she was lovely. Was 
it some trick of candlelight and shadow 
which gave such piquancy to the delicate 
features, which gave such expression to the 





dark pencilled brows and drooping eyelids? 
The bright hair, the pale yellow gown, the 
exquisite fairness of the complexion, gave 
a lily-like loveliness to the whole figure. 
So pale ; so pure ; so little earthly. 

“ Poor Edgar,” sighed Mr. Goring. “ He 
is very much to be pitied. How desperately 
I could have loved such a girl ; if I had not 
already adored her opposite. And how I 
would have made her love me,” he added, 
remembering all their foolish talk, and how 
easy it had seemed to him to play upon that 
sensitive nature. 

“Tm afraid the tea is cold,” said Mrs. 
Turchill. “You gentlemen have been 
enjoying your cigars in the walnut-walk, 
I suppose.” 

The clatter of cups and saucers startled | 
Daphne. She opened her eyes, and saw 
Edgar looking at her with piteous reproach- 
fulness. She could calmly sleep, just after 
giving hir: his death-wound. There was 
a refinement of cruelty in such indifference. 
Then he suddenly remembered Gerald’s 
advice, and tried to seem equally at his 
ease. 

“Tl wager mother has been bemoaning 
the vices of the new dairymaid, and the 
ingratitude of the old one in going away to 
be married,” said he. ‘“ That’s what sent 
you to sleep, wasn’t it, Daphne ?” 

“T was tired. We had such a long 
afternoon,” she answered wearily. 

“The carriage has been waiting half an 
hour,” said Madoline. “I think we had 
better put on our hats, and then say good- 
night.” 

“ Mr. Goring will drive home with you, of 
course,” said Mrs. Turchill. 

“In case of highwaymen—or a traction- 
engine,” retorted Daphne. “I believe a 
steam-plough sometimes comes puffing 
along the road at night, doesn’t it, Lina?” 

“Yes; I am going to see them safe home, 
Mrs. Turchill. I am to stay at South Hill 
to-night, and hear Sir Vernon’s account of 
the yeomanry dinner.” 

Edgar, who had just been talking of 
eternal banishment, was longing to ask for 
the fourth seat in the landau. The walk 
home between midnight and morning 
would be delightful. 

“T should have liked to hear about the 
dinner,” he began dubiously; and then 
meeting Gerald’s eye, quailed beneath its 
friendly ridicule, and said no more. 

He escorted Daphne to the carriage, 
helped to arrange her wraps with a steady 
hand, though his heart beat passionately 
all the time ; and he bade her good-night 
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in so thoroughly cheery a voice, that she 
wondered a little to find how easily he had 
taken her rejection of him. 

“Poor dear Edgar,” she said to herself 
as they drove along the shadowy Warwick- 
shire lane, through the calm beauty of the 
summer night, “I daresay it was only an 
impulse of the moment—or perhaps it was 
the moon—that made him propose to me. 
Yet he seemed awfully in earnest, and I 
was afraid I might have offended him by 
laughing. But, after being devoted to Lina, 
and making me the confidante of his grief, 
it was certainly rather impertinent to offer 
himself to me ; as if, because I am a nobody, 
I am to put up with a second-hand lover. 
But he is a dear good-natured creature, 
all the same, and I should be sorry to 
offend him.” 

She was silent all the way home ; sitting 
in her comfortable corner of the carriage, 
wrapped to her chin in her soft white shawl, 
to all appearance asleep. Yet not once did 
her senses lose themselves in slumber. 
She was listening to the happy lovers, 
as they talked of the past—that part of 
the past which they had spent asunder. 
Gerald had been talking of a long mule-ride 
in Switzerland under just such a moonlit 
sky. It was no tremendous mountain 
ascent, only a ride from Evian up to a 
village at the foot of the Dent d’Oche to 
look down upon Lake Leman and its lovely 
shores bathed in moonlight ; the long dark 
range of the Jura rising like a wall on the 
western side ; picturesque villages on the 
banks gleaming in the silver light, with 
their old church towers half hidden by 
masses of dark foliage; one lonely boat, 
with its twin sails, skimming like a swallow 
across the moonlit water. 

“Tt must have been delicious,” said Lina. 

“Tt was very nice—except that you 
were not there. ‘ But one thing want these 
banks of Rhine.’” 

“ And did you really miss me at such 
moments, Gerald? When you were look- 
ing at some especially lovely scene, had 
you really and truly a feeling that I ought 
to have been by your side ?” 

“Really and truly. The better half of 
myself was missing. Pleasure was only a 
one-sided affair, as that moon will appear 
next week —an uncomfortable - looking, 
fragmentary kind of a planet.” 

“T love to hear of your travels, Gerald,” 
said Lina softly. ‘‘Have you told me all 
about them, do you think ?” 

“All that’s worth telling, I fancy,” he 
answered lightly, with an involuntary 





glance at Daphne to see if she were really 
asleep. 

There was no quiver of the dark lashes, 
no movement in the restful figure. Her 
face had that pale unearthly look which 
all faces have in the moonlight. A pain 
shot through his heart, as he thought that 
it was thus she would look in death. It 


‘was one of those involuntary flashes of 


thought which sometimes flit across a mind 
unacquainted with actual sorrow — the 
phantom of a grief that might be. 

When they arrived at South Hill Daphne 
wished her sister and Mr. Goring a brief 
good-night, and went straight to her room. 
She had no motive for awaiting her father’s 
home-coming. He would have nothing to 
say to her. His only greeting would be a 
look which seemed to ask what business 
she had there. It was on the stroke of 
eleven. Madoline and Gerald walked up 
and down the gravel drive in front of the 
house, waiting for the carriage from 
Warwick; and during this interval Mr. 
Goring told his sweetheart how Edgar 
Turchill had been rejected by Daphne. 
Madoline was deeply distressed by this 
news. She had made up her mind that 
her sister’s life was to be made happy in 
this particular way. She had imagined a 
fair and peaceful future in which she would 
be living at the Abbey, and Daphne at 
Hawksyard —not a dozen miles apart. 
And now this wilful Daphne had rejected 
the moated grange and its owner ; and this 
fair picture of the future had no more 
reality in it than a mirage city seen from 
the dreary sands of a desert. 

“T thought she was attached to him,” 
said Madoline, when she had been told the 
whole story. “She has encouraged him 
to come here; she has always seemed 
happy in his company. Half her life, since 
she came from school, has been spent with 
him.” 

“In sober earnest, darling, I’m afraid 
this fascinating little sistereof yours is an 
arrant coquette. She has flirted with 
Edgar because there was no one else to 
flirt with.” 

“Please don’t say that, Gerald, for I 
know you are mistaken,” answered Mado- 
line eagerly. ‘Daphne is no flirt. She 
looks upon Edgar as a kind of adopted 
brother. I have always known that, but 
I fancied that this friendly trustful feeling 
of hers would lead in time to a warmer 
attachment. As to coquetry, she does 
not know what it means. She is thoroughly 
child-like and innocent.” 
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“ Possibly, dearest. Yet in her childish- 
ness she knows how to fool a man as 
thoroughly as an experienced coquette 
could do after half a century’s practice. 
However, I hope Edgar will stand his 
ground, and bring this wayward puss to 
her senses.” 

“TI cannot understand how she can help 
liking him,” mused Madoline. “He is so 

ood, so frank, and brave, and true.” 

* All noble qualities, and deserving a 
woman’s affection. Yet the sentimental 
history of the human race tends to show 
that a man with all those virtues is not 
the most dangerous to the fair sex.” 

“ Gerald,” said Lina, “I have an idea 
that pride is at the bottom of Daphne’s 
refusal.” 

“Why pride? What kind of pride?” 

“ She has harped a good deal, at different 
times, upon her penniless position; has 
called herself a pauper, half in joke half 
in earnest, but with a bitterness of tone 
that wounded me. She may think that, as 
Edgar is well off, and she has no fortune, 
she ought not to accept him.” 

“My dearest love, what an utterly 
quixotic idea! The only thought a pretty 
young woman ever has about a man’s 
money is that, when she shall be his wife, 
she can have more frocks than the common 
run of women. There is no sense of 
obligation. She is so conscious of the 
boon she bestows that she accepts his 
filthy lucre as a matter of course.” 

“T don’t think that would be Daphne’s 
way of thinking.” 

“ Dearest, if she were wholly your sister 
I should say not. But as she is only your 
half-sister, I can suppose her only about 
half as good again as the ruck of woman- 
kind.” 

“You are very rich, are you not, 
Gerald ?” 

“Well, yes; it would take a large 
amount of idiocy on my part to spoil the 
income my father left me. It might be 
done, no doubt, if I went into the right 
circles. My ruin would be only a question 
of so many years and so many racehorses. 
But while I live as I am living now, there 
is very little chance of my becoming 
acquainted with want.” 

“T know, dear; and I don’t think it 
was for the sake of my fortune you chose 
me, was it, Gerald ?” 

“ My dearest love, I only wish some old 
nurse would turn up on your wedding 
morning and tell you that you are not the 
Lady Clare; so that I might prove to you 











how little wealth or position influenced 
my choice. I think I know what you 
are going to say, Lina. As I have more 
money than you and I together—indulge 
our caprices as we may—are ever likely 
to spend, why not give your fortune ‘to 
Daphne?” 

“Dear Gerald, how good of you to guess 
my wish. I should like to divide my 
fortune with my sister when I come of 
age. I don’t want to give her all, for half 
would be ample. And I am so accustomed 
to the idea of independence, that I should 
hardly like to be a pensioner even upon 
you. Will you speak to the lawyers, 
Gerald, and find out how the gift had 
better be made ?” 

“Yes, dear; I'll settle everything with 
the men of law. It seems to me that you 
can do just what you like, as soon as you 
come of age. But you'll have to wait till 
then.” 

“Only ascertain that it can be done, 
Gerald, and then I can tell Daphne, and 
she will no longer fancy herself a pauper. 
It may influence her in her conduct to 
Edgar.” 

“Tt may,” answered Gerald dubiously ; 
“but somehow I don’t think it will. 
Edgar must win the game off his own 
bat.” 


The sisters were alone together in 
Madoline’s morning-room after breakfast 
next day. Gerald had gone to the Abbey 
to look after the builders, and settle 
various matters with his steward. Daphne 
was sitting half in and half out of the 
balcony, idle as was natural to her, but 
listless and discontented -looking, which 
was a state of mind she did not often 
exhibit. 

There was no Edgar this morning, and 
she missed her faithful slave. 

Perhaps he meant never to come to 
South Hill any more; in which case it 
would be difficult for her to get rid of her 
life. 

“Daphne,” began Madoline gravely, “I 
have heard something which has made me 
very unhappy; which has altogether sur- 
prised and disappointed me. I am told 
that Edgar proposed to you last night, and 
that you refused him.” 

“Did he send you the news in a 
telegram?” asked Daphne, flaming red. 
“T don’t see how else you could have 
heard it.” 

“No matter how I heard it, dear. It is 
the truth, I suppose?” 
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“Yes; it is the truth. But I despise 
him for telling you,” answered Daphne 
angrily. 

“Tt was not he who told me. It was 
Gerald, who by accident overheard the end 
of your conversation with Edgar, and 
who P 

“What! he has been interfering, has he,” 
cried Daphne, looking still more angry. 
“Tt is supremely impertinent of him to 
busy himself about my affairs.” 

“Daphne ! Is that the way you speak of 
my future husband—your future brother?” 

‘“‘ He has no right to dictate whom I am 
to accept, or reject. What can it matter 
to him ¢” 

“He does not presume to dictate : but it 
does matter a great deal to him that my 
sister should choose the path in life which 
is most likely to lead to happiness.” 

“ How can he tell which path will lead 
me to happiness. Does he suppose that I 
am going to have a husband chosen for me 
—as if I were a wretched French girl 
educated in a convent !” 

“He thought—just as I thought—that 
you could not help liking such a thoroughly 
good fellow as Edgar; a man so devoted 
to you; so unselfish ; such a good son.” 

“ What have I to do with his virtues? 
I don’t care a straw for him, except as a 
friendly sort of creature who will do any- 
thing I ask him, and who is very nice to 
play tennis or billiards with. He ought not 
to be offended at my refusing him. It would 
have been all the same had he been anyone 
else. I shall never marry.” 

“But why not, Daphne?” 

“Qh, for no particular reason: except 
perhaps that I am too fond of having my 
own way, and shouldn’t like a master.” 

“ Daphne, there is something in your 
tone that alarms me. It is so unnatural in 
a girl of your age. While you were at 
Asniéres, did you ever see anyone—you 
were such a child, that it seems foolish to 
ask such a question—but was there anyone 
at Asniéres whom——” 

“Whom I fell in love with? No, dearest, 
there was no one at Asniéres. Madame 
Tolmache was most judicious in her selection 
of masters. I don’t think the most romantic 
school-girl, fed upon three volume novels, 
could have fancied herself in love even with 
the best-looking of them.” 

“‘T can’t make you out, Daphne. 


Yet I 
think you might be very happy as Edgar 


Turchill’s wife. It would be so nice for us 
to be living in the same county, within a 
few miles of each other.” 





“Yes, that would be nice ; and it would 
be nicer to be at Hawksyard than to stay 
at South Hill when you are gone. Yet you 
see I have too much self-respect to perjure 
myself, and pretend to return poor Edgar’s 
affection.” 

“T have been thinking, Daphne, that 
perhaps some sense of mistaken pride may 
stand between you and Edgar.” 

And then, falteringly, ashamed of her 
own generosity, Madoline told her sister 
how she meant to divide her fortune. 

“ What!” cried Daphne, turning pale; 
“take his money? Not a sixpence. Never 
speak of it—never think of such a thing 
again.” 

** Whose money, dear? It is mine, and 
mine alone. I have the right to do what I 
like with it.” 

** Would you dispose of it without asking 
Mr. Goring’s leave —without consulting 
him?” 

“Hardly. Because I love him too well 
to take any steps without asking his advice 
—without confiding fully in him. But he 
goes with me in this heart and soul, Daphne; 
he most thoroughly approves my plan.” 

“You are very good—he is very generous 
—but I will never consent to accept six- 
pence out of your fortune. You may be as 
generous to me as you like—as you have 
always been, darling—you may give me 
gloves and frocks and pocket-money—while 
you are Miss Lawford: but to rob you of 
your rights; to lesser your importance as 
Mrs. Goring ; to feel myself under an obli- 
gation to your husband—not for all this 
wide world. Not if money could make me 
happy—which it could not,” she added with 
a stifled sob. 

“Daphne, are you not happy?” ques- 
tioned Lina, looking at her with sudden 
distress. ‘‘ My bright one, I thought your 
life here was all gladness and pleasure. You 
have seemed so happy with Edgar, so tho- 
roughly at your ease with him, that I fancied 
you must be fond of him.” 

“Should I be thoroughly at my ease with 
a man I loved, unless—unless our attach- 
ment were an old story—a settled business 
—like yours and Mr. Goring’s ?” 

“Why will you persist in calling him 
Mr. Goring ?” 

“Oh, he is such a grand personage—the 
owner of an abbey, with cloisters, and half 
a mile of hot-houses—I could not bring 
myself to call him by his christian-name.” 

“As if the Abbey and the hot-houses 
made any difference! Well, darling, I am 
not going to worry you about poor Hdgar. 
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You must choose your own way of being 
happy. I would not for all the world that 
you should marry a man you did not love ; 
but I should have been so glad if you could 
have loved Edgar. And I think, dear, that 
unintentionally—unconsciously even—you 
have done him a wrong. You have led 
him to believe you like him.” 

“And so I do like him, better than any- 
one in the world after—my own flesh and 
blood.” 

“Yes, dear. But he has been led to 
hope something more than that. I fear he 
will feel his disappointment keenly.” 

“ Nonsense, Lina. Don’t you know that 
six months ago he was still suffering from 
his disappointment about you; and now 
you imagine he is going to break his heart 
for me. A heart so easily transferred cannot 
be easily broken. It is a portable article. 
No doubt he will carry it somewhere else.” 

She kissed her sister and ran out of the 
room, leaving Madoline anxious and per- 
plexed, yet not the less resolved to endow 
Daphne with half her wealth so soon as she 
came of age. ania 

‘Providence never intended that two 
sisters should be so unequally circum- 
stanced,” she said to herself. ‘‘ Willy nilly, 
Daphne must accept what I am determined 
to give her. The lawyers will find out a 
way.” 





THE PARISH CLERK. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 

THE services of the church, as ordinarily 
conducted at the present day, have deposed 
the parish clerks from the prominent posi- 
tion that they had occupied for some cen- 
turies. This is more especially the case in 
towns and cities, where the duties that 
mainly devolved upon the parish clerk in 
the public services of the church are now 
discharged by a surpliced choir ; and the 
old functionary is, so to speak, snuffed out 
and extinguished, and made to give place 
to the newer and more fashionable lights. 
But, in certain town-churches, where a 
surpliced choir would not be regarded with 
favour, we still may see the parish clerk, 
sitting in his clerk’s desk, and acting as the 
leader or choragus of the responses of the 
congregation. In these instances he is 
beheld in all his glory, for, besides being 
vested in a little brief authority, he is 
usually clad in a black robe, occasionally 
decorated with bars of velvet, and with 
tags and bobs of worsted cropping out in 
unexpected places on the sleeves. Such 


parish clerks as these may probably be 
looked upon as the last extinct specimens 
of their race. Perhaps another generation 
may see them relegated to the limbo of 
forgetfulness. 

But it is in the churches of country 
villages that we find the old-fashioned 
parish clerk still flourishing in his pristine 
vigour, and occupying his own stated seat 
or desk.* And let me at once say that, for 
my own part, I am glad to see him there ; for, 
if for no other reason, because his presence 
will enable the clergyman to conduct the ser- 
vice even though he should be reduced to the 
extremity of imitating Dean Swift, who, at 
the first week-day service that he held after 
his appointment to the living of Laracor, 
in the diocese of Meath, waited in vain for 
a congregation, and then proceeded to read 
the service to his clerk, beginning the ex- 
hortation with the words, “Dearly beloved 
Roger, the Scripture moveth you and me 
in sundry places.” When the late R. S. 
Hawker, the poet, was vicar of Morwen- 
ston, Cornwall, he usually acted as his own 
parish-clerk and bell-ringer, and did not 
wait even for the presence of a dearly- 
beloved Roger, as needful for the reading 
of the daily service. 

It has been sarcastically said that a 
parish clerk is a person paid by the parish 
to say their responses, and that the service 
is thereby reduced to a dialogue between 
the parson and clerk. But in many in- 
stances, if there were no parish clerk, the 
service would be little better than a 
monologue, or the responses would be re- 
stricted to the gabble of the school-children, « 
or would be made with bated breath by a 
few farmers. Even now, but few farm- 
labourers can read, so that the use of a 
prayer-book by a middle-aged rustic is the 
exception rather than the rule. If, indeed, 
the Eighteenth Canon of the Church were 
strictly followed, then the responses would 
be made by the whole of the congregation, 
but as this is not the case in our modern 
Arcadia, I welcome the parish clerk when 
I see him in a village church, because his 
presence assures me of the fact that the 
laity will be duly represented in the con- 
duct of the service. I like to see him, too, in 
his accustomed place near to the reading- 
desk, and not despatched to the west end 
of the church, as is sometimes the case, 
there to toll the bell, and to remain at a 
desk or seat to join in the responses. If he 
is to be the clerk, I prefer to see him some- 








* The Rev. G. Ayliffe Poole says: ‘‘The first 
pue erected for a clerk was in 1627.” 
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where near to the parson, though this posi- 
tion by no means involves the necessity 
of a return to the old “ three-decker;” 
although I know one or two instances 
where these early Georgian arrangements 
have been left unaltered to this day, despite 
all that ecclesiologists could say in their 
denunciation. Parson and clerk should go 
together—ecclesiastic and layman—as Hood 
represented them, with pen and pencil, in 
his vision of a marriage procession, under 
the similitude of “the joiners ; no rough 
mechanics, but a portly full-blown vicar with 
his clerk, both rubicund, a peony paged by a 
pink. It made me smile to observe the droll 
clerical turn of the clerk’s: beaver, scrubbed 
into that fashion by his coat at the nape.” 
The clerk in his desk beneath the reading- 
desk and pulpit, is brought before us by 
Tennyson in his sonnet to J. M. K., where 
he speaks of “the drowsy pulpit- drone” 
preaching on and on. 


while the worn-out clerk 
Brow-beats his desk below. 


Seven hundred years ago, the parish 
clerks in London and large towns—more 
especially where there were cathedrals— 
were very important persons. They were 
not only compelled to study singing, but 
they were also required to be proficient in 
reading—an accomplishment which was then 
usually restricted to the ordained clergy. 
In fact, clerk is merely the abbreviation 
of clericus, clergyman, or clerk; and in 
cathedrals they are still called lay-clerks, 
to distinguish them from: the clerks in 
holy orders. In London, the parish clerks 
were formed into a society at an early date, 
and, about the year 1240, were raised into 
a guild or fellowship by Henry the Third, 
under the patronage of St. Nicholas, who 
was the chosen patron of the boy-bishop 
and choristers. So highly were the parish 
clerks then esteemed, that people of dis- 
tinction were glad to be elected into their 
guild, in order that they might thereby 
enjoy facilities for musical practise, and 
join in the feasts held in Guildhall chapel 
or college. Some of these feasts were 
attended with much processional splendour, 
and accompanied with music and song, 
of which very full descriptions are given 
in Strype’s enlarged edition of Stowe’s 
London. 

The performance of sacred dramas and 
mysteries was then highly popular, and the 
Society of London Parish Clerks rivalled 
the scholars of St. Paul’s School in the excel- 
lence of their acting. In the year 1390, from 
the 18th to the 20th of July, the London 





parish clerks gave a three days’ perform- 
ance before Richard the Second, his queen, 
and court, at the Skinner’s Well, which was 
afterwards called, in compliment to them, 
the Clerk’s Well, and is now known as 
Clerkenwell. A parish pump, supplied by 
the stream from that well, was set up, in 
the year 1800, by the churchwardens of the 
parish, who, in the inscription which they 
caused to be placed upon it, stated that, 
round the spring, “as history informs us, 
the parish clerks of London, in remote 
ages, commonly performed sacred plays. 
That custom caused it to be denominated 
Clerk’s Well, and from which this parish 
derived its name. The water was greatly 
esteemed by the prior and brethren of the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem, and the 
Benedictine nuns in the neighbourhood.” 
Sir Richard Steele, in the Spectator (Num- 
ber Three hundred and seventy-two), gives 
a graphic description of a club of parish 
clerks who met on certain days, at certain 
taverns, and wore black clothes, or dark 
camlet trimmed with blac’, mourning 
gloves, hatbands, and short wigs. 

Up to the period of the Reformation, the 
parish clerk was frequently an ordained 
clergyman, instead of a layman ; but, after 
that time, when only one clergyman was 
maintained in each parish, the deputy who 
was appointed to lead the responses of the 
congregation, and to assist in the church 
services, was necessarily a layman. In the 
last census, three women were set down 
as parish clerks; though the Ninety-first 
Canon would seem to restrict the office to 
the sterner sex; for it directs that he 
be twenty years at the least, and that 
he be known to the parson to be of 
honest conversation, and sufficient for his 
reading and writing, and competent skill 
in singing. By common law and custom, 
the incumbent used to have the right 
of appointing the parish clerk, and also 
could deprive him of his office, though, if 
this were done unjustly, a mandamus would 
lie with the churchwardens to restore him. 
He is now usually elected by the parish- 
ioners in vestry, and his office lasts for life. 
By common law he has a freehold in his 
office, and has a vote for Parliament. His 
salary, also that of the beadle and sexton 
—though, in the majority of cases, in 
villages, the sexton and parish clerk are 
one and the same person—is one of the 
allowable items in the yearly expenses that 
may be included in the estimate adopted 
by the vestry, and supplied by the volun- 
tary rate. The Rey. Christopher Hervey, 
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the friend of George Herbert, and his close 
imitator as a poet, thus describes the parish 
clerk’s duties : 
The Church’s Bible-clerk attends 
Her utensils, and ends 
Her prayers with Amen ; 
Tunes psalms, and to the sacraments 
Brings in the elements, 
And takes them out again ; 
Ts humble-minded, and industrious handed, 
Doth nothing of himself, but as commanded. 


Isaak Walton testified of Hooker, that he 
“was of so mild and humble a nature, that 
his poor parish clerk and he did never talk 
but with both their hats on, or both off, at 
the same time ;” and he further says of the 
intruding minister who succeeded Hooker, 
and who was about to administer the Holy 
Communion after the German custom, that 
he told this same parish clerk to fetch forms 
and cushions for the purpose. ‘ When the 
clerk saw them begin to sit down, he began 
to wonder; but the minister bade him 
cease wondering and lock the church door. 
To whom he replied, ‘ Pray, take you the 
keys, and lock me out. I will never more 
come into this church; for all men will 
say my Master Hooker was a good man 
and a good scholar, and I am sure that it 
was not used to be thus in his days.’ And 
report says the old man went presently 
home, and died. I do not say died immedi- 
ately, but within a few days after. Let us 
leave this grateful clerk in his quiet grave.” 

Sixteen years before his death, Arch- 
bishop Sancroft had a spot set apart for his 
grave in the churchyard of Fressingfield, 
and, nearly opposite to it (says Miss Strick- 
land), he “caused a comfortable cottage to 
be built for the parish clerk, and also a sort 
of temperance hostelry for the shelter and 
accommodation of persons who came from 
the distant part of that large scattered 
parish to attend divine service at Fressing- 
field Church, so that they might bring their 
cold provisions there, and take their meal 
in the recess between morning and evening 
services. These primitive edifices still 
remain in good repair.” This is an excel- 
lent idea, and one that might be imitated 
with advantage in many parishes, especially 
as to the provision of a cottage for the 
clerk as well as a rectory or vicarage for 
the parson. The father of Dr. Kennicott 
was the parish clerk of Totnes, in Devon- 
shire, where the future author and divine 
was born in 1718. Itis recorded of him 
that, after he had taken holy orders, 
he went to Totnes, to take the Sunday 
services, and that his father insisted upon 
placing the surplice on his son’s shoulders, 





and acting towards him precisely as he did 
to other clergymen. It is also recorded 
that his mother was so overcome with joy 
at hearing her son preach, that she had to 
be carried out of church in a state of insen- 
sibility. Ina parish not far from Totnes, 
that of Harford, a poor youth who desired 
to improve his circumstances became a 
candidate for the situation of parish clerk 
of Ugborough, but failed to obtain it. In 
despair he wandered to Oxford, and was 
entered as a servitor in Exeter College, 
of which he ultimately became rector. 
This was Dr. John Prideaux, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford, who was made 
Bishop of Worcester in 1641, and was wont 
to say, “If I could have been Clerk of 
Ugborough I had never been Bishop of 
Worcester.” 

I myself could mention two eminent 
clergymen who were the sons of the parish 
clerks of two churches in a midland county. 
One of them is a learned professor of a 
college, and an author of repute ; the other 
I heard preach while the father sat below 
in his clerk’s desk, having acted precisely 
as Dr. Kennicott’s father had acted before 
him, and declining the rector’s permission 
to let another person occupy his place for 
that occasio:. 

Of Sir Roger de Coverley we are told 
that he “added five pounds a year to the 
clerk’s place.” Dr. Johnson held parish 
clerks in high estimation. Under date 
1781, when the doctor was seventy-two 
years of age, Boswell writes: “The Rev. 
Mr. Palmer, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, dined with us. He expressed 
a wish that a better provision were made 
for parish clerks. Johnson: ‘ Yes, sir, a 
parish clerk should be a man who is able 
to make a will or write a letter for anybody 
in the parish.’” The definition that he had 
given in his dictionary was, that he was 
“The layman who reads the responses to 
the congregation in church, to direct the 
rest.” We have seen also that, in addition 
to reading, he had very much to do with 
singing. One of the parish clerks to whom 
I have just referred as a father of a clergy- 
man, himself gave out the hymns, though 
this was in a very large church in a populous 
town. In an earlier generation this was 
the common custom; and the poet Gay 
speaks of the 

Parish clerk, who calls the hymns so clear. 
Besides giving them out he usually led the 
singing, and had pretty much his own way 
in the direction of the psalmody. A writer 
in the Spectator (Number Three hundred 
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and thirty-eight) says, ‘“‘ When the preacher 
has often with great piety and art enough 
handled his subject, and the judicious clerk 
has with utmost diligence culled out two 
staves proper to the discourse, and I have 
found in myself and in the rest of the pew 
good thoughts and dispositions, they have 
been all in a moment dissipated by a merry 
jigg from the organ-loft.” In country 
churches this loft was, and even is, usually 
known as “‘the singing gallery,” the musical 
instruments being the clarionet, violin, 
violoncello, flute, &c. Indeed, Mr. Noake, 
in his Rambles in Worcestershire, says, 
that in Tenbury Church, in the year 1771, 
there were not only horns and clarionets, 
but also a drum, whose sound was heard 
in divine service for some forty years after 
that date. In some country churches the 
number of the psalm that was to be sung 
was chalked on a slate, and suspended from 
the front of the singing gallery. It is said 
of the parish clerk of Isle Brewers, Somer- 
setshire, that in giving out the hymn, and 
suddenly finding that the slate was not 
hung up, his announcement took the 
following shape: “Let us sing to the 
praise and glory I say, why doan’t ’ee 
hang out the slate?” During the singing 
the congregation in the nave turned their 
backs upon the clergyman, and looked 
towards the singing-gallery, where the 
parish clerk and his fellow performers 
were ensconced. In a Yorkshire village 
church early in this century the instruments 
in the singing-gallery were the violin, 
violoncello, clarionet, serpent, and bassoon ; 
and when the old clergyman wished for 
the Old Hundredth to be sung, he called 
out to his clerk, “Straack up a bit, Jock ! 
straack up a bit!” Of this same Yorkshire 
pair it is related that on the occasion of 
the first missionary meeting, when the 
congregation were waiting in the church- 
yard, the old vicar said to his clerk, “ Jock, 
ye maunt let ’em into th’ church; the 
dippitation a’n’t coom !” but, on the arrival 
of the two clergymen who formed the 
deputation, the clerk called out to the 
people, “ Ye maunt gang hoame, t’ deppi- 
tation’s coom !” . The old vicar introduced 
the two clergymen in addresses that were 
models of brevity: “T’ furst deppitation 
will speak!” “'T’ second deppitation will 
speak !” after which the clerk lighted some 
candles in the singing-gallery, and gave out 
for an appropriate hymn, “ Vital spark of 
heavenly flame !” 

The parish clerks who give out the 
hymns and lead the congregational singing 








are probably at the present day only to 
be found in a few remote places, and in 
parishes where there is a second church, 
at some miles distance from the mother | 
church, with its one Sunday service. 
Here, very likely, the man is still to be 
found, who unites in his own person both 
clerk and choir. A friend of mine had such 
a clerk, and the hymns were those of Tate 
and Brady. First of all the clerk sounded - 
the note on a pitch-pipe, and after this 
musical prelude he wound up his nose, as 
it were, and, with a strong nasal snarl, 
pitched the key-note and began the psalm. 
A great favourite with him was what he 
called ‘The Happy Man,” the psalm be- 
ginning with the line, ‘Happy the man 
whose tender care”—which word he pro- 
nounced ‘‘car”—and the last line of the 
verse, “ The Loard sholl give him rest,” was 
repeated twice and shouted with great 
fervour. The rustic audience were charmed 
with his execution of this psalm, and are 
greatly pleased when a Boanerges out of 
their own ranks can thus display the power 
of his lungs. 

Many stories might be told concerning 
the delivery by such clerks as these of that 
tune in which the first half of one of the 
lines is thrice repeated, not without some 
occasional oddity, arising from the arbitrary 
division of the line. Thus the clerk called 
three times on “ My poor Poll” and “ My 
own Sal” when he meant to refer to his 
‘poor polluted heart” and his “ own sal- 
vation’s rock to praise.” Another called 
out thrice: “I want a man!” and ex- 
plained it to be “a mansion in the skies ;” 
another said three times, “‘ and in the pie,” 
supplementing it with “in the pious He 
delights ;” another bade his hearers to 
“stir up the stew,” but it was “this 
stupid heart of mine ;” and a fourth pro- 
claimed thrice that he would “take a 
pill,” whereas he only meant to “take a 
pilgrim home.” I remember as a child my 
risible faculties being sorely tried by the 
country clerk singing a psalm in which 
occurred the line, “ Before Him all we 
bow-wow-wow !” Sometimes the clerk had 
such an exalted opinion of his own musical 
abilities, that he preferred his own solo to 
any more or less valued help of the con- 
gregation. I have been told of one such 
clerk, who suddenly stopped his singing 
of the hymn, and plaintively said to the 
people: “Ye monna sing! If ye do, I 
can’t!” The clerk of the eccentric Dr. 
Thomas Ford, who was forty-six years 
vicar of Melton Mowbray up to the year 
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1820, was only exceeded by his own vicar 
in the favourable idea that he entertained 
of his own vocal powers. Once when the 
clerk led off the tune the vicar stopped 
him, saying: “Charles, you have pitched 
too low; follow me!” and then himself 
led off the tune, dangling his arms over the 
side of the pulpit, as he was accustomed to 
do when pleased and excited with the 
music. ‘ You have that into the bar- 
gain!” said Dr. Ford to the person who 
was annoyed at his humming the airs 
during the performance of an oratorio, and 
said : “I did not pay to hear you sing.” 

Wesley’s parish clerk at Epworth was 
not only very conceited about his singing, 
but also concerning his personal appear- 
ance, and delighted to appear in the rector’s 
cast-off clothes, more especially in his 
wigs, although they were far too large for 
him. To humiliate him, Wesley said to 
him : “ John, I shall preach on a particular 
subject to-day, and shall choose my own 
psalm, of which I shall give out the first 
line, and you shall proceed as usual.” 
When the time came, Wesley gave out the 
first line of the psalm, “ Like to an owl in 
ivy bush,” the clerk instantly following 
with the next line, “ That rueful thing am 
I.” The congregation, as they saw his 
small head half buried in the large wig, 
were moved to smile, and John was morti- 
fied and the rector was pleased. It is the 
same man who (says Clarke in his Memoirs 
of the Wesley Family), when King Wil- 
liam returned to London after one of his 
expeditions, gave out in Epworth Church 
“a hymn of my own composing : 

‘*King William has come home, come home, 
King William home is come ; 
Theréfore let us together sing 
The hymn that’s called Te D’um.” 

I have been told of a parish clerk who, 
similarly to this Epworth clerk, gave out 
“a stave of my own composing” in re- 
ference to some damage that had been 
maliciously done to his garden fence : 

‘*Oh, Lord, how doth the wicked men ; 
They increases more and more. 
They breaks the posts, likewise the rails, 
Around this poor clerk’s door.” 
Another old clerk always had a struggle to 
pronounce rightly “awed by Thy gracious 
word,” which he turned to “awed.” In 
a Northumberland church, not far from 
the Cheviots, where the parish clerk gave 
out the psalm and sung it, I heard him 
sa. 
‘* As pants the ’art for coolin’ streams 
When ’eated in the chaise !” 


a vehicular destiny for the hart, which was 





never contemplated by Tate or Brady. 
Another parish clerk in the same district, 
who, to all appearance, had not washed his 
face for some days, amused us by his in- 
appropriate choice of a psalm, “ Behold the 
brightness of my face !” 

This reminds me of the parish clerk of a 
town church, who, in reading the psalms, 
suddenly astonished his vicar (now one of 
our bishops) by reading a verse out of 
another psalm; and this he continued to 
do, though with much hesitation, and evi- 
dently from memory, for five or six verses, 
when he abandoned the attempt. It was 
then discovered that he had wiped his 
spectacles with a handkerchief that had 
been dirted at the stove, and not being able 
to see through his glasses, had endeavoured 
to improvise some verse. I heard of 
another clerk who calmly went through 
the Magnificat in alternate verses with the 
parson, who was reading the Cantate. 

Although it recalls an anecdote of a 
different kind, yet I knew a parish clerk 
who, when asked by a clergyman who 
was about to officiate at a funeral whether 
the corpse were male or female, replied: 
“Neither, sir; it’s a baby, but a very 
little un.” In the John Bull newspaper, 
October 21, 1827, it was related of a 
clergyman who, on leaving his parish for 
a few days, desired his clerk to be sure 
and let him know if anything was wanted ; 
and a day or two after received this note, 
“Sur,—Old Thomas Jenkins died this 
morning, and wishes to be buried on 
Friday.—I am, Sur, Your Clerk.” I knew 
a clerk of a town church, who used to 
astonish the officiating clergyman by hand- 
ing up to him in the desk a note of six lines 
which ran thus : “ Honoured and Reverend 
Sir,—One churching.—I remain, Honoured 
and Reverend Sir, your obedient servant, 
John Johnson, Parish Clerk of St. Mary’s.” 
It appeared that the polite man had these 
formulas ready written, and only filled in 
the number of the churchings as occasion 
required. 

Crabbe did not give a very favourable 
specimen of the race in his Nineteenth 
Letter in The Borough, which is devoted to 
the parish clerk, and gives the history of 
old Jachin, of frigid piety and great pro- 
fession, but who at length falls sadly from 
his high estate. Its author had to defend 
the morality of this story, and to show that 
he meant it to exhibit the fall of a con- 
ceited and ostentatious man, when tempted, 
who had not recourse to proper means of 
resistance. But of the “noble peasant, 
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Isaac Ashford” (The Parish Register), 
Crabbe says of his learning : 
‘*though my clerk agreed 

If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed.” 
Farther on in the same poem is given the 
history of old Ralph Dibble, whose peculi- 
arities are fully narrated, and who had 
served and buried five rectors—as long a 
service as that of old Scarlett of Peter- 
borough. That earlier “parson poet,” 
George Herbert, when speaking of the 
country parson in his conduct of divine 
service, says that he looks to “every- 
one, man and child, answering aloud both 
Amen and all other answers which are 
on the clerk’s and people’s part to answer, 
which answers also are to be done not 
in a huddling or slobbering fashion, 
gaping or scratching the head, or spitting 
even in the midst of their answers, but 
gently and pausably, thinking what they 
say.” 

The memory of the poet Cowper is very 
agreeably linked with that of a parish 
clerk, John Cox, clerk of the parish of All 
Saints, Northampton. It was a twelve- 
month after the poet had left Olney, where 
he had resided for twenty years ; and, ona 
Monday morning, in the last week of 
November, 1787, when he was living at 
the house called Weston Lodge, in the 
pleasant village of Weston Underwood, 
Buckinghamshire, there came there an 
elderly man, of plain, decent appearance, 
who had walked from Northampton on 
purpose to see Mr. Cowper. When ad- 
mitted to the presence of the poet by his 
factotum Sam, who was butler, footman, 
and gardener combined, he announced 
himself, and the reason for his journey. 
He was the brother to Mr. Cox the 
upholsterer, and it was customary for 
persons who held the office that he held, as 
parish clerk, to publish, at Christmas, a bill 
of mortality, to which a copy of verses was 
annexed. What he wished was, that Mr. 
Cowper would write the verses for him. 
The poet replied: “Mr. Cox, you have 
several men of genius in your town: why 
have you not applied to some of them ? 
There is a namesake of yours, in particular, 
Cox the statuary, who everybody knows is 
a first-rate maker of verses. He surely is 
the man of all the world for your purpose.” 
“ Alas, sir,” replied the Northampton parish 
clerk, “‘I have heretofore borrowed help 
from him ; but he is a gentleman of so much 
réading that the people of our town cannot 
understand him.” In writing of this 
interview to his cousin, Lady Hesketh, 





Cowper confessed that he felt all the force 
of the compliment implied in the speech, 
and that he was almost ready to answer : 


“Perhess, my good friend, they may find . 


me uninteligible too, for the same reason.” 
Bat he pitied the poor man’s distress, and 
promised to supply him with what he 
wanted. On November 27 he wrote to 
Lady Hesketh. ‘The waggon has gone 
this day to Northampton, loaded in part 
with my effusions in the mortuary style. 
A fig for poets who write epitaphs 
upon individuals! I have written one 
that serves two hundred persons!” Of the 
nine verses that he sent the parish clerk, 
one at least has made its mark, the verse 
beginning with the line, “ Like crowded 
forest-trees we stand.” He headed the 
verses with a quotation from a Latin 
author—perhaps to show that he also was 
a gentleman of much reading, like Mr. Cox 
the statuary—but he wound up his stanzas 
with a verse that could be understood by 
all his readers : 
So prays your clerk with all his heart, 
And, ere he quits his pen, 
Begs you for once to take his part 
And answer all—Amen ! 

For seven years the kind-hearted poet 
supplied John Cox, and also his successor, 
Samuel Wright, with his copy of Christmas 
verses ; but, in 1794, the breaking up of 
his health prevented Cowper from con- 
tinuing his accustomed kindness. On 
January 4th, 1791, writing to the Rey. 
Walter Bagot, he says: “ You would long 
since have received an answer to your 
last, had not the wicked clerk of North- 
ampton delayed to send me the printed 
copy of my annual dirge, which I waited 
to enclose. Here it is at last, and much 
good may it do the readers!” The various 
verses added to the Northampton bills of 
mortality are to be found in the complete 
editions of Cowper’s poems. 

Such copies of verses were, at that time, 
expected of the parish clerk at Christmas 
—as also from postmen and dustmen—and 
the clerks were frequently the authors of 
“effusions in the mortuary style” in the 
shape of epitaphs, which were supplied, 
for a small charge, to those who needed 
them. Here is a specimen of a “card” 
issued at Salisbury, at the close of the 
past century: “ John Hopkins, parish clerk 
and undertaker, sells epitaphs of all sorts 
and prices. Shaves neat, and plays the 
bassoon. Teeth drawn, and the Salisbury 
Journal read gratis every Sunday morning 
at eight. A school for psalmody every 
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Thursday evening, when my son, born 
blind, will play on the fiddle. Specimen 
epitaph on my wife : 
**My wife ten years, not much to my ease, 
But now she is dead, in ccelo quies. 


Great variety to be seen within. Your 
humble servant, John Hopkins.” 

Of the many portraits painted by Thomas 
Gainsborough, R.A.. is one of a parish 
clerk, and it is as fine a specimen of his 
delineation of men, as is his portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons of women. Happily it is in 
the possession of the nation, and its merits 
fully deserve the national honour that it 
has obtained. It is the portrait of Orpin, 
parish clerk of Bradford, Wiltshire, and 
is hung in the British school of the National 
Gallery at South Kensington. It was pur- 
chased for the nation, by Mr. Boxall, for 
the low sum of three hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, ten shillings, at the sale at 
Christie’s, in 1868, of the collection of the 
late T. Wiltshire, Esq., and as it is, 
probably, the most perfect picture of a 
parish clerk ever painted, it merits a 
description. The size of the canvas is four 
feet by three feet two inches, and the 
seated figure is three-quarter length. 
Orpin wears a blue coat, black vest, white 
neckcloth, and dark breeches. His hair 
is grey and curly, and falls upon his 
shoulders. He sits on a gilt-nailed chair, 
at a round wooden table, on which is a 
reading-easel, supporting a large volume, 
bound in dark green, and labelled, “ Bible, 
Vol. I.” His right hand is laid over the 
top of the Bible, the left is ready to turn 
over a leaf. His head is slightly turned 
to the left, and he looks towards an open 
casement, through which is seen the blue 
sky. The background is a warm brown. 
The head is wonderfully life-like, and stands 
out from the canvas with startling fidelity 
to nature; altogether it is a truly delightful 
specimen of one of our greatest masters. 
The portrait was painted at Shockerwick, 
near Bradford, where resided Wiltshire, 
the Bath carrier, who, from the year 1761 
to the year 1774, when Gainsborough 
removed to town, annually conveyed the 
artist’s pictures to and from London, with- 
out accepting any payment for his services, 
“No, no!” was his fine reply; “I love 
painting too much!” He also presented 
to Gainsborough a horse, saddled and 
bridled, that the painter wished to introduce 
into a picture. When the picture was 
completed the artist presented it to the 
carrier. Gainsborough said that “ it 
pleased’ him more than any he had ever 





executed.” It was called The Return 
from Harvest, and contained portraits 
of his two daughters, and also of the 
horse. It descended to his grandson, at 
whose decease it was sold, at Christie’s, 
for the great sum of three thousand and 
ninety-seven pounds; while another gift 
of the artist to the carrier, The Gipsies’ 
Repast, fetched one thousand eight hundred 
pounds, 

The portrait of Orpin was, no doubt, 
painted for Wiltshire, who, probably, 
would be very intimate with the parish 
clerk, who, as his countenance evidently 
shows, was a man of high respectability 
and intelligence. A competent critic, 
writing in 1868 of this fine painting, says : 
“The very noble character of the worthy 
old man’s head was probably an additional 
inducement to Gainsborough to paint the 
picture. Seldom does so fine a subject 
present itself to the portrait painter, and 
Gainsborough evidently sought to do 
justice to his venerable model by unusual 
and striking effect of lighting, and by 
more than ordinary care in execution. It 
might appear almost like impertinence to 
eulogise such painting as this canvas 
contains—painting, which unlike the works 
of Reynolds, seems fresh and pure as the 
day it left the easel ; and it would be still 
more futile to attempt to define the 
master’s method.” Mr. G. W. Fulcher, 
in his Life of Gainsborough, describes this 
portrait of the parish clerk of Bradford, 
as that of “a noble looking old man. He 
sits with his Bible before him, meditating 
on its sacred truths. 

‘* Some word of life e’en now has met 

His calm benignant eye ; 

Some ancient promise breathing yet 

_ Of immortality 

Some heart’s deep language, which the glow 
Of faith unwavering gives ; 

And every feature says, ‘I know 
That my Redeemer lives.’” 

A touching account is given in Hume’s 
History of England (chapter fifty-eight) of 
an episode in the history of Charles the 
First. A preacher, after reproaching him 
to his face with his mis-government, 
ordered the psalm to be sung : 

We dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself, 

y wicked deeds to praise? 

upon which, the king stood up, and 
called for that psalm which begins with 
the words : 

Have mercy, Lord, on me I pray ; 

For men would me devour. 

The good-natured audience, in pity to 
fallen majesty, showed for once greater 
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deference to the king than to the preacher, 
and sung the psalm that he had called 
for. This misapplication of psalmody was 
occasionally made by parish clerks, as was 
noticed, in 1729, by Bramston, the satirist, 
in The Art of Politicks : 
Not long since parish clerks with saucy airs 
Apply’d King David’s psalms to state affairs : 
and a country rector published at Exeter, 
in 1725, Twenty-six Psalms of Thanks- 
giving, Praise, Love, and Glory, for the 
use of a parish church, with the omission 
of all the imprecatory psalms, lest, as the 
compiler explained, “a parish clerk or 
any other should be whetting his spleen, 
or obliging his spite, when he should be 
entertaining his devotion.” In the ex- 
citement that was prevalent at the trial 
of Queen Caroline the parish clerk in a 
Berkshire village “ obliged his spite against 
the king,” by singing the first, fourth, 
eleventh, and twelfth verses of the thirty- 
fifth Psalm, in Tate and Brady’s new 
version : 
False witnesses with forg’d complaints against 
my truth combin’d, 
And to my charge such things they laid as I 
had ne’er design’d. 
In the sixth book of The Task, Cowper 
mentions a parallel instance : 
So in the chapel of old Ely House, 
When wandering Charles, who meant to be 
the third, 
Had fled from William, and the news was fresh, 
The simple clerk, but loyal, did announce, 


And eke did rear right merrily, two staves, 
Sung to the praise and glory of King George ! 





IN SNOW TIME. 


How should I choose to walk the world with thee, 

Mine own beloved? When green grass is stirred 

By summer breezes, and each leafy tree, 

Shelters the nest of many a singing bird? 

In time of roses, when the earth doth lie 

Dressed in a garment of midsummer hues, 

Beneath a canopy of sapphire sky, 

Lulled by a soft wind’s song? Or should I choose 

To walk with thee along a wintry road, 

Through flowerless fields, thick-sown with frosty 
rime, 

Beside an ice-bound stream, whose waters flowed 

In voiceless music all the summer time? 

In winter dreariness, or summer glee, 

How should I choose to walk the world with thee? 


The time of roses is the time of love, 

Ah, my dear heart ! but winter fires are bright, 
And in the lack of sunshine from above 

We tend more carefully love’s sacred light. 
The path among the roses lieth soft 

um Kineed and radiant under youthful feet ; 
But on a wintry way true hands more oft 

Do meet and cling in pressure close and sweet. 
There is more need of love’s supporting arm, 
Along life’s slippery pathway in its frost, 
There is more need for love to wrap us warm, 
Against life’s cold, when summer flowers are lost. 
Let others share thy life’s glad summer glow, 
But let me walk beside thee in its snow! 





‘A DAY AT COLOGNE. 


At about half-past four of a raw dark 
October morning, I found myself being 
rolled and rumbled into the good city of 
Farina. The train gave up the sleepers 
and the sleepless, among the latter being 
the present writer and the two travellers 
in wine who had murdered sleep in our 
compartment with boisterous aneedotes— 
one exhibited, by-the-by, an ingenious 
lever corkscrew, which, when illustrated 
on a flask offered by one of* the party, 
only broke the cork—and we all went our 
several ways. Stepping from the long 
white hall, where the “visiting” of the 
baggage was performed, I was in the street 
in the chill morning air; while through 
the gloom loomed the huge, even monstrous 
cathedral, that wonderful stone epic which 
had been commenced six hundred years 
ago, and was to be completed that day. 
There are events in a life of a unique kind, 
and worth any exertion to see, which 
neither king nor kaiser, with all their 
power, can command, and which do not 
recur. This is surely one. To walk round 
that deserted Place, and look up, and 
look up again; to think what hopes, 
plans, aspirations, what dreams of life and 
death, what a heap of treasure, were all 
there embodied, and, after six hundred 
years of long waiting, were on that one 
little day—a grain of sand in a hill of 
sands—to find their glorious consummation, 
was in itself a strange and almost be- 
wildering reflection. Entering by the great 
door, I find the same overpowering impres- 
sion; the faint light of breaking morning 
struggling through the enormous windows ; 
the huge region aloft near to the roof 
“one inspissated gloom,” as Dr. Johnson 
once did say. Bells were tinkled afar off in 
other regions ; while from the choir came 
the low monotonous chant of a few canons, 
already beginning the office. Here were 
a few belated travellers like myself wander- 
ing about, whose steps echoed hollowly 
through the place. Lights ‘twinkled 
here and there ; figures came and departed 
out of the gloom. It is weary work 
journeying through the night; so I sat 
down by one of the great piers — one 
flank of which took some thirty paces to 
measure—and waited for the clearer day. 

Here, then, in front rose the vast monu- 
mental choir, which alone for centuries had 
been a wonder of the world. It could not 
have been thus attractive but for the strange 
wave of devout enthusiasm which from 
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the beginning prompted and carried on the 
work. From this very hour backwards to 
the memorable August in the year of grace 
1248, when the first stone was laid by 
Archbishop Conrad, the monument has 
grown; now halting, now, as it were, 
going back and barely escaping ruin. I[ 
could see those dark recesses peopled with 
warlike groups: William of Holland, from 
the siege of Aix-la-Chapelle, attended by 
his leaguers, and the beleaguered burgesses 
from that city, to whom he had given truce 
for the purpose, grouped round and looking 
on. The architect, I thought, was there, 
but who he was, or what his name, is un- 
known, and never will be known, though 
his plans survive him. Then the work 
goes on slowly till ninety years have 
elapsed, when the wonderful choir with 
its amazing stone tangle of pinnacles and 
buttresses, flying and standing, is com- 
pleted. Another hundred and twenty 
years, and the Northern Tower rose, and 
never rose higher for some hundred years. 
Within another century a portion of a 
transept was reared, and the north aisle 
was partially roofed. And then it stood 
still; and so from the year 1500 the 
myriads of travellers passed, and saw and 
admired the unfinished ruin—for such it 
soon became—with the well-known crane, 
having an almost poetical significance, as 
who should say: “The work is but sus- 
pended; we shall soon resume. I am 
ready.” In all the old engravings we see 
this faithful reminder. For four centuries 
it stood, until it could stand no longer ; 
and, like the one-horse shay, collapsed early 
in this century to the inexpressible horror 
of the people, who forthwith had another 
reared, at which so many of our tourists, 
down to those of Mr. Cook, have gazed 
in bewilderment. Few think what an 
escape of perishing the whole noble fabric 
has had. When the revolution came, and 
the canons and bishops were dispersed, and 
the revenues spoliated, it began to go fast 
to ruin. The roof grew crazy, the stones 
began to separate, and but for the masterly 
style of construction which threw all the 
_ weight on solid piers, the whole would 
have fallen in. When order at last reigned 
at Cologne, and King Frederick reigned 
over Prussia—that Frederick who was, 
rightly or wrongly, celebrated for his devo- 
tion to a particular “ brand” of champagne 
—bright days came for the cathedral. 

An enthusiastic German named Boissereé 
worked hard to kindle enthusiasm. He 
stirred his fellow countrymen ; and, with 





a wonderful public spirit, a sum of nearly 
one hundred thousand pounds was obtained 
for the purpose of repairs and restoration. 
It was determined even to go further—to 
complete, or attempt to complete, the whole ; 
and a department of the government, we 
are told, was willing to have plans for 
doing the thing in a cheap way: an iron 
roof, run-up walls, &c. But this was bravely 
put aside, and the original plan was to be 
adhered to ; and here occurred one of the 
romances of church building—for the en- 
thusiastic Boissereé actually succeeded in 
discovering the designs for the north tower, 
as well as those for the great west window. 
The first was found at an inn at Darmstadt, 
where a housewife had nailed it down on a 
stretcher to serve some kitchen need ; a 
noble piece of parchment thirteen feet long, 
on which the tower was “projected” with 
beautiful finish and every exquisite detail. 
Then, looking through a work on archi- 
tecture, the ardent Boissereé was attracted 
by a fine design of a window which seemed 
to him of the genre of his darling cathedral. 
He wrote to enquire, and it was found that 
it belonged to the series. So in the year 
of grace the work began, with marvellous 
enthusiasm on all hands. 

Societies were formed ; contributions in 
kind, in labour, in money, were freely 
offered ; the worthy city of Stuttgart send- 
ing a vessel laden with hewn stone. On 
September 14, the laying the first stone of 
the restoration was performed by the king, 
attended by allthe German princes. Swirner 
was the name of the modern architect. 
It would be hard to describe the difficulties 
and disappointments he encountered. An 
examination of the old work showed that 
before the additions could be attempted 
much must be taken down and rebuilt. 
The enormous height and intractable weight. 
required foundations of the most costly kind, 
and the hope that the old builders had laid 
the entire foundations before beginning the 
building proved to be a disappointment. 
However, in forty years the whole has been 
accomplished ; the main building being 
completed within twenty years, the towers 
and spires requiring slow and careful work 
to avoid settlement. 

All this came back as I sat in the sombre 
choir on that dark morning, fancying the 
ghost of Archbishop Conrad was flitting 
through the aisles. But the light had 
now come, was pouring through the huge 
windows, some gorgeous, some of the 
vilest tints—pink and yellow — that 
Munich has ever turned out. One window 
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is nearly sixty feet high. Indeed, the 
best idea of the height of the interior is 
gained by standing close to the great door 
and looking up the narrow, elongated arch, 
which soars straight up to the lancet-arch. 

But here are all the visitors pouring 
in, clattering about; many having thus 
wandered and clattered about the streets 
all night long. Outside, the two great 
towers and spires are, as it were, encaged 
in a not inelegant scaffolding, itself a sur- 
prising piece of work, contrasting with the 
clumsy mode in which such things are 
contrived with us, by means of ropes, tyings, 
and wedges. Here bolts and screws are 
used. But at the extreme pinnacle can be 
seen a little special eerie, with a huge stone 
suspended—literally the last and highest of 
all; the strict antipodes, as it were, to the 
one laid by Archbishop Conrad six hundred 
years, which lies below. A photograph was 
selling of the “finial” or fleur de lys, which 
crowns the spire, taken as it stood on the 
ground near a man. It seemed to reach to 
the drawing-room window of a large London 
house, and of such dimensions it should 
be, as it was to rest some five hundred feet 
in the air. And yet, owing to its vast height, 
the building has an air of being short. 
But to walk round it slowly, and take 
stock as you go of the wondrous incidents, 
the ingenious irregularity of treatment, 
the boundless and luxurious extravagance 
of detail, would consume days. On> 
thoroughly German and original idea is 
seen in the great tower, where there is 
space for two long windows running up to 
a vast height. A kind of supporting 
pillar runs up the corner of this tower, 
overlapping about a quarter of the side ; 
but the rigidly conscientious architect would 
not content himself with a single window, 
but supplied a window and a half, leaving 
it evident what cause had deprived him of 
the other half. 

Now I meet bands of blue-frocked soldiers 
without arms, marching hither and thither 
to act as barriers and keep the crowd off. 
Here is a well-meant but indifferently 
executed triumphal arch, and everywhere 
the usual green garlands and strips of red 
with venetian poles. They order this 
matter better in France—much better— 
and even in Calais recently I saw a finer 
thing of the kind. 

Behind the choir of the Dom was 
a great enclosure boarded in, with amphi- 
theatre seats rising round, and a rather 
tawdry pavilion with a painted German 
imperial crown surmounting it. The 








most thrilling effect of the day was really 
the simultaneous clang of bells that 
broke out in perfect riot as the clock 
struck six, the enormous bells of the Dom 
itself booming away most melodiously 
through the universal jangle of the rest. 
By ten the streets were full, the roofs and 
windows lined, and even the scaffolding of 
the Dom itself laden. At all points good- 
humoured crowds assembled, who bore 
with even more than usual good-humour the 
rather tyrannical dragooning of the Prussian 
gensdarmes, who would break out into 
periodical fury and perform their favourite 
pastime of driving back the crowd by 
backing their horses and making them 
rear, the process being attended with oaths 
on their part, and screams on that of their 
victims. The streets of an old city like 
Cologne are well adapted to a pageant or 
procession, with their tall old houses 
having stair-shaped roofs, and the old 
dates in iron figures, some of 1590; being 
narrow and tortuous, and going up and 
down hill. It seemed like a scene in the 
opera of Faust, and one expected “ Siebel ” 
and the “Chorus” of soldiers to be coming 
round the corner every moment. At last, 
however, they did come, the regular royal 
carriage procession: open victorias with 
the chasseurs on the box, and the haughty 
helmed and plumed military chiefs sitting 
within. Never indeed was the military 
spirit and dominion of the Prussian so 
conspicuously displayed. 

A soldier-ridden people this, surely, as 
Mr. Carlyle would say—that is, if we were 
to take stock of the incredible variety of 
uniform, pink, and pale blues, and white, 
and unbounded gold and silver lace, and 
white plumes, so as to give more the idea 
of a bal d’opera than of service. How this 
showy raiment can stand a campaign, and 
the tight fleshings rather than trowsers 
literally endure the strain, is hard to con- 
ceive. 

At last, however, distant roarings, rather 
faint, and not to be compared to lusty 
English cheers, proclaim that the ‘imperial 
train has come in, and presently one sees a 
pleasant operatic effect, as what newspapers 
call the royal cortége goes at full speed up 
the steep little street, a train I suppose of 
some forty carriages, full to satiety of kings 
and grand dukes and princes, all beplumed 
and helmetted and becrossed, and it may be 
added, bechasseured. They shot by at full 
gallop, and in regular flashes, illuminating 
the tortuous streets. Last of all came 
the worthy old emperor, as showy and 
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brilliant as if he were going to a fancy ball, 
in a gilt helmet and plumes, and blazing 
with stars. A sort of old Colonel Newcome, 
only a little more gruff. 

The amphitheatre was a brilliant scene 
as all the ranks rose to greet him. But 
again there was something operatic in the 
air of the whole, a cathedral scene as it 
might be termed. The newspapers have 
done justice to the rest, the lowering of the 
stone, &c., when there came a moment of 
true inspiration. The cannons thundered 
out, and the people shouted, and all the 
bells in the city broke out once more in 
furious clang, making even the earth over 
old Archbishop Conrad’s vault quiver. So 
was the work of six hundred years accom- 
plished on this one Friday in October, 1880. 





LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST. 

Love’s Lasour’s Lost seems to have 
been first published in 1598, in quarto, the 
title-page stating the work to be “a pleasant 
conceited comedie, as it was presented 
before Her Highness this last Christmas, 
newly corrected and augmented.” As no 
earlier edition of the play has been dis- 
covered, the nature of the author’s correc- 
tionsand additions cannot now be estimated. 
Certain of the commentators, however, have 
amused themselves with surmises on the 
subject, and have specially noted the in- 
equality in the length of the acts: the first 
being half as long again, the fourth twice 
as long, the fifth three times as long as the 
second and third. “This,” Mr. Svedding 
judges, ‘‘is a hint where to look ior the 
principal additions and alterations.” It 
has been observed, too, that in Biron’s 
long speech in the fourth act occur repe- 
titions, which suggest that the printer had 
inadvertently preserved both the original 
lines and the passages designed to replace 
them. For instance, early in his address 
Biron thus delivers himself : 

From women’s eyes the doctrine I derive ; 

They are the ground, the books, the academes 

From whence doth spring the true Promethean fire. 
Then, after some fifty lines have intervened, 
he reproduces the sentence, improving it : 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive ; 

They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 

They are the books, the arts, the academes, 

That show, contain, and nourish all the world. 
The poet could not have intended Biron to 
repeat himself so closely. 

The folio collection of the plays, 1623, 
reprints the quarto of 1598, with some 
inaccuracies. A second quarto edition, a 





reprint of the folio, was published in 1631, 
“printed for John Smethwicke, and to be 
sold at his shop in Saint Dunstan’s Church- 
yard, under the dial” Love’s Labour’s 
Lost was now described on the title-page 
as “a witty and pleasant comedy, as it 
was acted by His Majesty’s servants at the 
Blackfriars and the Globe.” The editions 
vary somewhat in the spelling of the 
names of the dramatis persone. For in- 
stance, ‘‘ Biron ” in the earlier. copies of the 
comedy is spelt ‘“‘ Berowne,” which seems 
to show that the noble name of Byron 
may be only a form of the common name 
of Brown. 

Mr. Furnivall writes of Love’s Labour's 
Lost: “I have no hesitation in picking out 
this as Shakespeare’s earliest play.” And 
Mr. Charles Knight was of opinion that 
before it had been “corrected and aug- 
mented,” Love’s Labour’s Lost had been 
“one of the plays produced by Shakespeare 
about 1589, when, being only twenty-five 
years of age, he was a joint-proprietor in 
the Blackfriars Theatre.” These judg- 
ments, however, are only founded upon 
conjecture, and what is called “ internal 
evidence,” altogether a different matter to 
proof positive. That Love’s Labour’s Lost 
was one of the poet’s earlier plays is shown 
by the date of its publication. The subject 
seems in great part to have received more 
perfect development in such later comedies 
as Much Ado About Nothing and As You 
Like It. Biron and Rosaline may be 
viewed as the first sketches of Benedick 
and Beatrice; Armado’s love for Jacque- 
netta foreshadows the relations between 
Touchstone and Audrey. Dull is the 
natural predecessor of Old Gobbo, Verges, 
&c.; the boy Moth is the saucy urchin 
who reappears in other plays. The plot is 
of the slightest; the play is made up of 
conversations and exhibitions of character. 
Hallam writes of it: ‘There is, indeed, 
little interest in the fable, if we can say 
that there is any fable at all; but there 
are beautiful coruscations of fancy; more 
original conception of character than in 
The Comedy of Errors, more lively humour 
than in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
more symptoms of Shakespeare’s future 
powers as a comic writer than in either.” 
Johnson, while admitting that the play 
contains “many passages mean, childish, 
and vulgar, and some which ought not to 
have been exhibited, as we are told they 
were, to a virgin queen,” yet considers that 
“many sparks of genius” are scattered 
through the work, and that no play owns 
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“more evident marks of the hand of 
Shakespeare.” 

There has been much and diligent search, 
involving “the labours of three generations 
of editors and commentators,” for some 
earlier work, such as possibly the poet 
might have treated after his accustomed 
manner as the basis or the raw material of 
his comedy. No discoveries have been 
made, however, in regard to the origin of 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. It must be looked 
upon therefore, we are told, as to a large ex- 
tent “an evolution from Shakespeare’s own 
brain,” the embodiment of his “scattered 
and detached reading.” The heroines are 
supposed to be the result of his independent 
studies of life and nature ; it is suggested 
that Florio, the translator of Montaigne, 
may have been portrayed as Holofernes ; 
while in Elizabethan times a model for the 
euphuist Don Adriano de Armado, the 
“fantastical Spaniard,” could be found 
without difficulty. A passage from Mon- 
strelet has been sometimes cited in con- 
nection with the comedy. The French 
chronicler sets forth the journeying of 
Charles, King of Navarre, to Paris, to wait 
upon the King of France. ‘“ He negotiated 
so successfully with the king and his privy 
council, that he obtained a gift of the Castle 
of Nemours with some of its dependent 
castlewicks, which territory was made a 
duchy. He instantly did homage for it, 
and at the same time surrendered to the 
king the Castle of Cherbourg, the county 
of Evreux, and all other lordships he 
possessed within this kingdom of France, 
renouncing all claim and profit in them to 
the king and to his successors, on con- 
sideration that, with this Duchy of Nemours, 
the King of France engaged to pay him 
two hundred thousand gold crowns of the 
coin of our lord the king.” 

This scrap of history is supposed to lie 
at the foundation of the speech of King 
Ferdinand to the Princess of France, after 
she has presented him with a paper relating 
the purpose of her coming, in the second 
act of the comedy : 

Madam, your father here doth intimate 

The payment of a hundred thousand crowns ; 

Being but the one-half of an entire sum 

Disbursed by my father in his wars. 

But say that he or we (as neither have) 

Received that sum ; yet there remains unpaid 

A hundred thousand more; in surety of the which, 

One part of Aquitain is bound to us— 

Although not valued to the money’s worth. 

If then the king, your father, will restore 

But that one half which is unsatisfied, 


We will give up our right in Aquitain, 
And hold fair friendship with his majesty. 


Shakespeare calls his king Ferdinand, and 





the text explains that he is the son of a 
deceased King Charles of Navarre ; but 
there never existed a Ferdinand, king of 
Navarre. Nor is there known to have 
been difference at any time between France 
and Navarre touching possessions in Aqui- 
taine. Certain critics, upon the slightest 
evidence, have fancied that the comedy 
may have a French original. Shakespeare 
has used the word capon figuratively, to 
signify a letter ; and poulet is the French 
word for a love-letter. But because of the 
poet’s employment of an English word in a 
French sense, to suspect the existence of a 
whole French play as the foundation of 
his work is, assuredly, to be very suspicious 
indeed. 

Charles Lamb has called Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, The Comedy of Leisure. Charles 
Knight would entitle it The Comedy of 
Affectation. It might, perhaps, be better 
described as The Comedy of Laziness ; the 
characters do so little but banter each other 
idly, as they loiter and lounge through the 
play. It has been observed, indeed, that 
there is but one trifling matter of business 
referred to in the whole course of the 
comedy : the production of the receipts for 
the one hundred thousand crowns signed 
by the officers of the late King of Navarre; 
and this is but mentioned to be postponed 
until the morrow, and then apparently 
forgotten altogether. Upon the stage such 
a work was not likely to thrive. Love's 
Labour’s Lost has supplied the world with 
very many quotations, but it has enjoyed 
few performances in the theatre. More- 
over, Shakespeare has laden his comedy 
with a satiric purpose. He has laughed a 
little at academies: questions concerning 
academies began to be discussed in Eliza- 
beth’s reign; and he has ridiculed Euphuism, 
a literary fashion and foible of the period. 
Similarly, at a later date, Moliére found 
materials for his admirable comedy of Les 
Précieuses Ridicules in satirising and cari- 
caturing the coxcombical diction of certain 
romance writers who flourished under 
Louis the Fourteenth. But although satire 
upon the extravagances of a passing fashion 
may give much present life to a work, it 
will certainly prove so much dead weight 
to it in the future. It is very well to 
amuse the public by shooting folly as it 
flies ; but, as Sir Walter Scott has noted, 
“When the peculiar kind of folly keeps the 
wing no longer, it is reckoned but waste of 
powder to pour a discharge of ridicule upon 
what has ceased to exist.” Scott in his 
novel of The Monastery had introduced the 
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character of Sir Piercie Shafton, a Euphuist, 
much after the manner of Shakespeare’s 
Don Adriano de Armado. In his hope 
that Sir Piercie would be found amusing, 
Scott had to confess himself disappointed ; 
he flatly acknowledged, indeed, that his 
Euphuist, “far from being accounted a 
well-drawn and humorous character of the 
period, was condemned as unnatural and 
absurd.” He found consolation in the fact 
that ridicule of forgotten absurdities rarely 
survives the times producing it ; that for 
all their acute satire, deep scholarship, and 
strong sense, Ben Jonson’s comedies, being 
founded upon “humours,” factitious and 
affected characters, were now “confined to 
the closet of the antiquary ;” and that, even 
in the case of Shakespeare himself, not- 
withstanding the idolatry which affects us 
at his name, and although he of all authors 
drew his portraits for all ages, the mass of 
readers peruse without enjoyment the cha- 
racters formed on the extravagances of 
temporary fashion. ‘‘The Euphuist, Don 
Armado,” writes Scott, “the pedant 
Holofernes, even Nym and Pistol, are read 
with little pleasure by the mass of the 
public, being portraits of which we cannot 
recognise the humour, because the originals 
no longer exist.” Even Mercutio, he con- 
tinues, albeit “drawn as an accurate re- 
presentation of the fine gentleman of the 
period, has so little to interest the present 
age, that, stripped of all his puns and 
quirks of verbal wit, he only retains his 
place in the scene by virtue of his fine and 
fanciful speech upon dreaming, which be- 
longs to no particular age, and because he 
is a personage whose presence is indis- 
pensable to the plot.” 

Whatever popularity Love’s Labour’s 
Lost may have enjoyed during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James, the stage of the 
Restoration knew nothing of the comedy. 
Euphuism, as a fashion, scarcely survived 
the accession of James; probably Love’s 
Labour’s Lost had become an obsolete work 
even early in the reign of Charles the First. 
For long years nothing was heard of the 
play in connection with the theatre. But 
in 1762 an anonymous gentleman prepared 
and published a version of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, adapted to the stage; he bestowed 
upon the work the newtitle of The Students. 
There is no trace, however, of any repre- 
sentation of The Students. The changes 
made in the text are of a wanton and 
capricious kind. As Genest writes bluntly: 
‘“The maker of the alteration, as is usual 
in these cases, has left out too much of 





Shakespeare and put in too much of his 
own stuff.” Biron is made to disguise 
himself in Costard’s coat, and, thus attired, 
delivers certain of Costard’s speeches, and 
is mistaken for Costard by several of the 
dramatis persone. The characters of Sir 
Nathaniel and Holofernes are omitted, but 
a player is introduced to speak one of the 
pedantic speeches of the schoolmaster. The 
expressions contained in Don Armado’s 
letter to the king are introduced in the 
course of Don Armado’s speeches, the letter 
being altogether suppressed, an alteration 
which Genest pronounces to be very happy. 
The cuckoo-song is assigned to Moth, and 
is transferred from the end of the comedy 
to the second act. The cuckoo-song has 
usually been borrowed from Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, and sung to Dr. Arne’s music, by the 
representative of Rosalind, in As You Like 
It. This custom has prevailed even to 
the present time, whenever the Rosalind of 
the night has a voice, or believes that she 
can sing. 

An edition of Love’s Labour’s Lost was, 
about 1838, included in the series known 
as Cumberland’s Theatre, a collection of 
plays adapted to performance, and supplied 
with the stage directions, and other in- 
formation necessary to representation upon 
the stage. On the night of Monday the 
30th of September, 1839, Covent Garden 
Theatre was opened under the manage- 
ment of Madame Vestris. Mr. Charles 
Mathews has written of the event: “ The 
expenses of embellishment and previous 
preparation were enormous, but we were 
buoyed up with the most sanguine hopes 
of success. We opened with Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, got up most elaborately, and 
admirably acted. But the labour of love 
was lost, and the publie did not respond 
to our efforts.” Mr. James R. Anderson, 
who played Biron upon the occasion, has con- 
tributed to the Life of Charles Mathews 
an interesting account of the revival. He 
maintains that the success of the per- 
formance of the comedy would have been 
complete but for “one untoward circum- 
stance”’—an awful mistake in theatrical 
policy. The management had decided 
upon closing the one shilling gallery and 
opening the two shilling gallery at the re- 
duced charge of one shilling and sixpence. 
But this arrangement by no means con- 
tented those who had been accustomed to 
pay one shilling only for their admittance. 
“So,” Mr. Anderson writes, ‘‘on the open- 
ing night the enraged ‘gods’ filled the lower 
gallery to suffocation, and the demonstra- 
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tions of indignation were terrific. The 
comedy was interrupted, often stopped, 
and all but ‘damned’ by the tremendous 
noise and uproar. At length, after many 
fruitless attempts to be heard and apolo- 
gise, a man carrying a placard on a pole 
gave the malcontents to understand that 
the shilling gallery should be re-opened 
the following night. After three hearty 
cheers from the conquerors the play was 
allowed to proceed and finish. This came 
too late, for the poor play had received its 
quietus in the very first act, and Love’s 
Labour’s Lost appeared a most appropriate 
title, for it ran only a few nights.” The 
greatest pains had been taken with the 
representation. New scenery, “beautiful 
in the extreme,” had been supplied by the 
Messrs. Grieve; the new and splendid 
dresses had been designed by Mr. Planché; 
“the materials and harmony of colour 
selected and arranged by Madame Vestris 
herself.” In addition to Mr. Anderson, 
the following performers took part in the 
representation: Messrs. Keeley, Bartley, 
Meadows, Granby, Cooper, Vining, &c. ; 
Mesdames Vestris, Nisbett, Charles, Humby, 
Lee, Rainforth, and others. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost was revived by 
Mr. Phelps at Sadler’s Wells in October, 
1857. There has been no later perform- 
ance of the comedy. Mr. Phelps appeared 
as Don Adriano de Armado: Mr. Marston 
played Biron, and Mr. F. Robinson the 
King. Moth, the page, was personated 
by a clever little girl, Miss Rose Williams ; 
and the characters of Sir Nathaniel and 
Holofernes were amusingly rendered by 


Mr. Williams and Mr. C. Fenton. Rosa- 
1}: and the Princess of France found 
event representation at the hands of 


Fitzpatrick and Mrs. Charles Young 
—better known, perhaps, as Mrs. Herman 
Vezin. Mr. Morley, in his Journal of a 
London Playgoer, notes that in performance 
Love’s Labour’s Lost “ran daintily and 
pleasantly,” and especially commends Mr. 
Phelps’s portrayal of Don Armado. “It 
has a certain general resemblance to his 
Malvolio, inasmuch as these are both fan- 
tastical and foolish men; but Mr. Phelps 
clearly defines the essential difference be- 
tween the two. One was a substantial 
and not ignorant steward, covering with 
affectations a strong ambition to become 
the husband of his rich and beautiful mis- 
tress, and to bealord. The other is aman 
who carries all his bravery outside. He 
talks conceitedly of love, and in his soul 
carries enshrined the image of a country 





drab as its best ideal. He affects finery of 
speech, and is so utterly destitute of ideas 
that to count three he must depend upon 
the help of a child who is his servant, and 
his master in all passages of wit. He 
carries a brave outside of clothes, but can- 
not fight in his shirt, because, as he is 
driven to admit, ‘the naked truth of it is, 
I have no shirt.’ This is the view of the 
character to which Mr. Phelps gives pro- 
minence by many a clever touch, such as 
the empty drawl on the word “love” when- 
ever Armado uses it, or the lumbering 
helplessness of wit displayed by the Great 
Spaniard when magnificently and heavily 
conversing with the tiny Moth.” 
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CHAPTER VI. THE FACE ON THE EASEL. 

“JT pon’t know what you come here for 
at all,” said Mrs. Beverley. 

‘*My dear creature, because you want 
me so badly.” 

It was Gareth Vane who answered. It 
was in London, and he was lounging in the 
corner of a luxurious sofa, his handsome 
Greek face, the face which had dazzled Sybil 
Dysart’s eyes in the turnip-field many 
months ago, only half turned with an 
expression, part purely lazy, part good- 
humouredly amused, on the woman who 
stood fretting and tapping one small foot 
impatiently against the marble fender. 
She whisked round on him, her eyes 
flashing. 

“How dare you, Gareth! I won't 
allow you to talk in that way to me, and 
it’s not true. Iam not your dear creature, 
and I don’t want you here at all.” 

“Don’t you? I’m so sorry — really. 
Do you know I fancied, as you asked me 
here so often, that you did,” Gareth said 
gently ; a gentleness which remained per- 
fectly unruffled by her angry exclamation, 
as he went on: “And as for the rest, 
beautiful as you are, Belle, you must own 
you are a creature still; and I can’t help 
your being dear to me. Indeed, I don’t 
think I’ve ever tried. Do you want me to 
begin?” 

The black eyes lost their angry flash and 
grew soft in a moment ; yet she still spoke 
petulantly : 

“Now you want to make up to me; but 
I won’t have it, Gareth. I don’t care for 
you a bit; and I don’t believe that you 
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care, or could care, for anyone in the world 
but yourself.” 

“‘T don’t think I do—much,” said Gareth 
languidly. ‘Oneself is so much nearer 
than other people, and therefore so much 
more interesting, you know. One feels all 
its wants and pains so tenderly ; and then 
it never allows itself to be forgotten. It is 
rather wearisome at times, ‘however, and, 
whatever you may think, I do get tired of 
mine now and then.” 

“Poor fellow! do you really?” cried 
Mrs. Beverley, laughing at his mock plantive 
tone. “I wonder you don’t supplement it 
by ” 

“ Another self? Why didn’t you finish ? 
You know that was what you were going 
to say. Suppose I can’t!” 

“T was not going to say that; but it 
would have been reasonable enough all 
the same, and I confess I don’t see the 
‘can’t.’ I do not believe there is a man 
living who couldn’t get some woman to 
accept him.” 

“Sifait ! but suppose—it’s only a suppose, 
you know—that I were so exacting that 
‘some’ woman wouldn’t content me.” 

“Then find another,” said Mrs. Beverley, 

laughing. “Goodness knows there are 
enough in this over-womaned country of 
ours.” 
“‘ Over-womaned !” Gareth repeated with 
sudden and bitter emphasis. “Do you 
call it that? By Heaven, I should have 
thought there were less women in it—real 
women, womanly women, such as we read 
of in times gone by, or dream of when we 
are sick or mad —than in any other 
country under the sun except America. 
Even Italian “‘contessas” have one womanly 
trait at any rate—they are weak: weak 
enough to kneel to shrines, and crave for 
absolution ; weak enough to fall outright 
when they do fall; but here Well, 
most men have had mothers. I suppose 
I had, though I don’t remember her ; and 
some have sisters; but egad! I wonder at 
any man having a wife.” 

“You are excessively rude,” said Mrs. 
Beverley. She was really angry now, and 
her cheeks were flushed with a deep red 
which quite extinguished the delicate spot 
of rose-colour her maid had planted there 
rather earlier in the day. She took her 
foot off the fender as she spoke, and came 
and stood in front of him, the very imper- 
sonation of a wrathful Eastern queen, low- 
browed, with hair black as ink, cut in a 
short shining wave over the forehead, and 
gathered up behind into a knot of curls 











fastened with a gold band. Her costume 
was Eastern, too, being a loose tunic of 
some soft, orange-coloured material draped 
about a plain, tightly-fitting robe of deep 
purple velvet, which camé up to the throat 
and down to the elbows, showing as much 
of a pair of round creamy white arms 
as was not hidden by the link on link of 
heavy gold bangles which glittered on them. 
A handsome, dazzling-looking woman, 
never more so than when her cheeks were 
flushed and her eyes glittering as now ; yet 
not what you would specify as “ womanly” 
all the same. Perhaps that was why the 
idle barb stuck. 

“You, of all men, too,” she exclaimed, 
“to talk in that way! You who in your 
heart hate prudes and prigsas much as I 
do.” 

“So do I,” said Gareth meekly. His 
momentary flash of earnestness was over, 
and he spoke with his usual lazy nonchalance. 
“It was very foolish of me to talk in that 
way—to you! Please forgive me before I 
go. I apologise.” 

“ Youare not going!” said Mrs, Beverley 
quickly, for he had risen up and was holding 
out his hand. “ What’s that for?” 

“ Because I must. Good-bye.” 

“What nonsense! I won’t hear of it. 
Sit down again. Why, there’s a ring 
at the bell; my friends are only just 
coming.” 

“Very sorry, but I came to see you, 
Belle, not your friends; and having done 
vy ees 

“And made yourself as disagreeable as 
possible! If you want to go, Gareth Vane, 
pray do so and as soon as possible. No one 
wishes to keep you.” 

She turned from him as she spoke to 
greet the new-comer, a tall, military-looking 
foreigner, and as Gareth went downstairs 
he heard her exclaim: 

“ My dear Prince, I am so glad you came 
to see me to-day. That is one of the most 
unbearable men in London.” 

The young man laughed a little as he 
went downstairs. He knew the words 
were meant for him to hear; but he also 
knew that most likely before that time 
next day he would be receiving a little 
sea-blue tinted note, giving him some com- 
mission for Mrs. Beverley which would 
necessitate a speedy call from him, and 
couched in playfully affectionate terms, so 
her present irascibility did not weigh very 
heavily on his spirits. Belle was his cousin 
in a sense ; a widow, still young, though a 
year or two older than himself, with plenty 
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of money, the. prettiest pair of ponies in 
London, a house in Bayswater and another 
at Ryde ; and at both these houses Gareth 
was to be found more frequently. than at 
those of any other. friend, and was sure of 
always finding a welcome. Some people 
said they were engaged ; others that they 
would be, if Mrs. Beverley had ‘her will, but 
that Gareth hung back ; others again that it 
was only a bong-standing flirtation with no 
serious meaning on eitherside. Belle Beverley 
was known to be rather fond of flirtations; 
but Gareth was the-standing favourite and 
knew it, though to the world he always 
assumed that she only cared for him as a 
“ cousin,” “ and the deuce was init if aman 
mightn’t go to see his own cousin as often 
as he liked, more especially when she was a 
widow, poor thing, with no father or brother 
to help her;” while Mrs. Beverley took the 
same stand, and spoke of him as “ poor 
dear Tom’s nearest relative and friend,” 
declaring that that departed saint had 
begged her to always look to Gareth for 
brotherly care and guardianship, and that 
she was therefore bound to consider his 
wishes. 

As a matter of fact it was not Gareth 
at all, but his half-sister, Mrs. Hamilton, 
the wife of a fashionable physician at 
Surbiton, who was “poor dear Tom’s” 
cousin ; and as that good man’s claims to 
saintship had chiefly lain in a long martyr- 
dom of wrongs patiently endured, and 
jealousies keenly suffered and wantonly 
inflicted at his wife’s hands, it is hardly to 
be wondered if people were found to scoff 
at the widow’s explanations and credit 
young Vane with a nearer claim on her 
regard than mere kinship to her happily- 
departed husband. 

Belle Beverley was not spoken of in 
particularly respectful terms among men ; 
and many ladies would not admit her to 
their society, and pulled long faces at the 
mention of her name; but Mrs. Hamilton, 
who lived at Surbiton, and saw very little 
of her quasi-relative, only thought her 
rather loud and imprudent, and would 
have been glad to see Gareth married to 
her. He wanted a wife, and a wife with 
money, for he had nearly run through his 
own little property, and his wildness and 
irregularities kept his sister in perpetual 
anxiety for him. Perhaps, if he were once 
married, he would settle down and grow 
steady; and if Belle had faults, there 
might be worse women, and perhaps he 
would get on better with her than with a 
girl, who would be only shocked with his 





ways. Mrs. Hamilton was very fond of 
her brother; but her opinion of these 
“ways,” and, indeed, of those of men in 
general, was not high ; and she was inclined 
to think that his wife would have to be 
very tolerant by nature, to be either happy 
herself or make him so. 

Gareth was going down to Surbiton now. 
He reached there about an hour before 
dinner, and having made his way with a 
good deal of delay and difficulty through 
a small troop of children, who rushed off 
the croquet-lawn and clung to his arms 
and legs imploring him to join in their 
game, he was shown into the drawing- 
room, where Mrs. Hamilton was writing a 
letter. She looked up at his entrance and 
smiled pleasantly, giving him her. cheek to 
kiss. 

“ Why, Gareth, this is good. I am glad 
to see you. It is quite a long time since 
you have been here. Was it you over whom 
the children were making such an uproar 
just now? I could hear them through 
the window.” 

“Yes; they caught hold of me, and 
insisted on my being a bear, as they 
were playing at wild beasts,” said Gareth, 
dropping into a chair and tossing his curls 
back. “Is my coat split up the back, 
Helen? It ought to be, for Fred sprang 
on my shoulders and held on to the collar, 
just as I was giving Winny an ursine hug. 
I hope I haven’t killed him; but I had to 
chuck him into the nearest bush to get 
clear.” 

“ You spoil the children dreadfully. It’s 
no wonder they worship you as they do, 
Gareth, but it is very bad for them,” 
Mrs. Hamilton said reprovingly. Gareth 
laughed. 

“ Bah! a little spoiling does no one any 
harm. You may spoil me if you like. I 
assure you I want it.” 

“As if you were not utterly spoilt 


already! What have you been doing 
with yourself of late? Nothing good, of 
course.” 


She was standing over him as she spoke 
in very much the same position as Belle 
Beverley a couple of hours earlier, but 
with no other resemblance to the former 
woman. ‘Tall and commanding - looking, 
with a face which had been very handsome 
once—which would have been handsome 
now, in spite of her seven-and-thirty years, 
but for a certain harshness of expression, 
and a complexion so absolutely colourless 
as to look almost ghastly in a strong light— 
with plenty of dark glossy hair and a good 
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figure always set off by handsome clothes, 
Mrs. Hamilton was an eminently per- 
sonable, dignified-looking woman; and 
though her last words sounded ungentle in 
themselves, there was no lack of sisterly 
kindness in the tone which accompanied 
them. Gareth looked up at her, still 
smiling. 

“Nothing very bad. Writing a little, 
playing a good deal, losing some money, 
and quarrelling with Belle Beverley ; also 
a few other things which I can’t call to 
mind at present. There’s frankness for 

ou.” 
. Mrs. Hamilton shook her head. 

“ You might have omitted ‘losing money’ 
from the list, Gareth, When you say 
‘ playing,’ that includes the other. People 
who are always gambling must lose money.” 

“Except when they win. I never 
thought much about it, but I suppose 
someone must win occasionally, mustn’t 
they?” Gareth asked innocently ; but his 
sister was not to be joked with. 

“ And when are you going to leave off 
flirting with Belle Beverley, and marry 
her? It would be better for you.” 

“ Perhaps; but she hasn’t asked me to 
do so yet. When she does——” 

“Have you asked her? That would be 
more to the purpose. Not that I admire 
her myself, or like her style in any way ; 
but you really ought to get married ; and 
if she cares for you as——” 

“As you have no right to suppose! 
I don’t, I assure you; and to prove it, 
she turned me out of the house only 
to-day.” 

“1 daresay you deserved it.” 

“T daresay I did. Anyhow, I have come 
here to be consoled. How’s the doctor, 
Helen t” 

“Very well, I believe. I suppose he 
will be in soon. It will be dinner-time 
directly.” 

The dressing bell was ringing as she 
spoke ; and when, about ten minutes later, 
the second one sounded, Mrs. Hamilton 
and her brother went down to dinner 
together. Dr. Hamilton had not yet come 
home. He was a very clever physician in 
large practice; and it was one of the 
household ordinances that, if he were not 
in at meal-times, he should not be waited 
for. Gareth was aware of the rule, and 
thought it rather a good one where children 
were in question; yet he sometimes 
wondered that at the late dinner, when 
they were only two as now, Helen did not 
give her husband a few minutes’ “law ;” 





or even order the soup to be brought back 
when he came in to-day just as it had 
been taken down, and looking as tired and 
exhausted as a man hard at work, mind 
and body, since morning might be expected 
todo. Did she sit down all the same if 
she were alone, the young man questioned 
in himself, and go on eating as calmly as 
she did now, barely. even pausing to look 
round when her husband entered? True, 
it was a way in the Surbiton household 
not to make a fuss over its master; but, 
on the other hand, Helen was so indis- 
putably mistress in that household that 
its ways were hers ; and Gareth frequently 
found himself wondering how his brother- 
in-law liked it. “I shouldn’t, I know, by 
Jove!” he told himself emphatically. 

Dr. Hamilton did not seem to mind, 
however. He was a tall, spare man, with 
a pleasant, refined cast of features, and 
manners very gentle and courteous. Per- 
haps there was a trifle of sadness in his 
expression, and an occasional tendency to 
very polished irony in his tone and words ; 
but these were no drawbacks to him among 
his friends and patients, with whom— 
the ladies especially—he was an immense 
favourite ; getting, indeed, enough attention 
abroad to almost indemnify him for a little 
neglect at home. 

“ T’m very glad to find you here, Gareth. 
How are you, and why don’t you come 
oftener?” he said, nodding kindly at his 
brother-in-law, and beginning to eat his 
dinner very fast, with the air of a man 
who has been keeping other people waiting 
for him; though in point of fact it was 
only Gareth who even made a pretence of 
doing so. ‘By the way, Helen,” glancing 
at his wife, “Mrs. Jameson sent her love 
to you to-day, and asked me to tell you 
she was coming to call to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Hamilton looked up at him, a 
quick keen flash in her dark eyes. 

“She is very kind. I do not know that 
I shall be at home to-morrow. So that is 
where you have been this afternoon! I 
don’t wonder you are late for dinner. It 
is a long drive from Randall’s Manor ; 
but I had not heard that anyone there 
was ill.” 

“ Neither have I,” said the doctor plea- 
santly ; “and as it happens I haven’t been 
near Randall’s Manor. I met Mrs. Jameson 
in Kingston this afternoon, and she stopped 
the carriage to give me that message for 
you. If it isn’t inconvenient to you, 
though, Helen, I should be glad if you 
could be at home when she calls. She is a 
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touchy woman, and the family are rather 
valuable as patients.” 

Mrs. Hamilton made no answer. Per- 
haps she did not hear. There was a ring 
at the door-bell just then, and the next 
moment the page entered with a note for 
the doctor. General Somebody had been 
taken suddenly ill, and his wife had sent 
the carriage. Would the doctor go “at 
once?” The poor doctor was in the act of 
cutting a slice of mutton for himself; but 
he dropped his knife and fork, and rose on 
the instant. Perhaps one secret of his 
popularity was the promptitude with which 
he always attended to his patient’s calls ; 
but Gareth never thought of this, and 
exclaimed indignantly : 

“Why, doctor, you're not going now; 
you've had no dinner. Hang it all! Can’t 
they wait a little ?” 

“Well, people in general won't wait to 
die even while their doctor finishes his 
dinner,” said the doctor, hastily working 
himself into his great-coat which the foot- 
man was holding for him. 

“Thanks, Gar,” as the younger man 
poured him out a glass of wine and pressed 
it on him. “It is a bother, isn’t it? and 
just when you're here. Never mind! I 
shall see you when I get back. I mayn’t 
be long,” and he was gone. 

“You had better take the foot of the 
table again, Gareth,” said Mrs. Hamilton 
quietly. “ James, change Mr. Vane’s plate ; 
his mutton has got quite cold. I’m afraid 
you are having a most uncomfortable 
dinner, my dear.” 

Gareth could not help looking at her in 
astonishment. It was very kind of Helen 
to be so solicitous for his comfort ; but it 
would have been more natural, after all, if 
she had shown a little wifely anxiety for 
her husband in preference, had said some- 
thing sympathetic to the poor man as he 
went out from his barely tasted meal ; or 
scolded, however unreasonably, at the 
people who summoned him away from it. 
Of course, every woman with any common 
sense knows that a medical man is liable 
to these disturbances, and must put up 
with them if he is to succeed in his pro- 
fession ; but mere common sense, however 
valuable a quality in general, does grate on 
us now and then when we happen to be 
looking for warm-heartedness instead ; and 
Gareth almost felt impatient when his 
sister went on to question him about some 
literary work on which he was engaged, 
without any further comment on her 
husband’s departure. 





“Rather hard on Hamilton, isn’t it, 
being dragged about in this way ?” he said, 
after answering her rather shortly. “It 
doesn’t often happen, I hope.” 

“Not oftener than with most doctors, 
I suppose,” replied Mrs. Hamilton. ‘ Every 
profession has its little drawbacks, as a 
matter of course.” 

“ By Jove, I shouldn’t call going without 
my dinner after tramping about all day a 
little drawback,” cried Gareth. ‘I suppose 
you always have it kept hot for him against 
he comes back.” 

“Not unless he wishes it. I never 
know when he is coming back, you know. 
To-night he may very probably dine at 
the general’. The old man often has 
these fits.” 

As it happened, however, Dr. Hamilton 
did not dine at the general’s, and indeed 
returned in rather less than an hour, just 
as the other two were having their coffee 
in the drawing-room. 

“ The old fellow had rallied before I got 
there,” he said wearily. ‘He'll go off in 
the next, however. Is there any dinner for 
me downstairs, Helen ?” 

“ Did you give any orders about it? I 
do not know if they will have kept anything 
otherwise,” she said calmly. “If you will 
touch the bell, however, I will ask.” And 
Gareth, watching his brother-in-law rather 
curiously, wondered to see him obey without 
any comment ; and when a message came 
up that everything was nearly cold, as cook 
had had no orders, content himself with a 
slightly sarcastic shrug, instead of the burst 
of wrath in which many men would have 
felt themselves justified. 

“Cook will heat it up, sir, in a few 
minutes, if you wish,” said the boy; but his 
master shook his head. 

“T should be too tired to eat if I waited 
any longer. I’ll have some coffee and bread- 
and-butter and some cold meat, if there 
is any in the house, in my study. Be 
quick with it.” 

“Upon my soul, Doctor, you're the 
easiest man I know,” cried Gareth boldly ; 
though he saw his sister’s pallid face flush 
at the words. The physician smiled, a 
trifle bitterly : 

“ My dear boy, a wise man never quarrels 
with what can’t be remedied. You young 
bachelors pay a landlady to wait on you 
only ; and you expect to be waited on. It 
is one of the benefits of your state. Let 
me advise you to keep to it.” 

Gareth was on the point of saying that 
he had always understood married men 
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were better cared for than bachelors ; but 
an instinct of delicacy towards his sister, 
who was always kinder and moreaffectionate 
to him than to anyone save herown children, 
withheld him ; and he contented himself with 
answering somewhat emphatically, “I mean 
to do so,” and volunteering to sit down- 
stairs with the doctor while the latter was 
eating. 

The study was a small room, but very 
comfortable, and fitted up with an amount 
of artistic taste, not to say elegance, which 
made it widely different from most medical 
men’s sanctums. ‘There were a great many 
books, of course, and most of them technical 
ones; but there were also three or four 
really valuable pictures, some rare bronzes 
and etchings, a very fair collection of old 
Chelsea plates lining the walls, a small 
copy of Gibson’s Greek slave standing on 
an ebony pedestal in a little velvet-framed 
niche, and, on an easel near the window, a 
cabinet picture by Leslie—one of those 
dainty girl heads which no other painter 
seems able to accomplish with equal purity 
and beauty. Gareth went over to examine 
it at once. He knew the doctor was a lover 
of the fine arts, and that he generally kept 
his latest treasure on view in that position. 

“Leslie, eh?” he said, glancing at the 
initials in the corner. “Why, Hamilton, 
you’ve made a find this time and no mistake. 
What a jolly little face.” 

“Do you think so?” said the doctor 
pleasantly; though at Gareth’s first move- 
ment towards the easel his face had 
flushed slightly as if with annoyance. “I 
got it at the Dudley. They have just 
sent it home. Yes; girls’ faces are his 
‘ forte.’” 

“He’s been fortunate in this one, any- 
how,” said Gareth. ‘The modelling of the 
chin is exquisite, and those round forget- 
me-not blue eyes—— Stay, where the 
deuce have I seen a pair like them? 
Indeed, the whole face is like someone. 
Is it a portrait of anyone you know, 
Doctor ?” 





“ Certainly not,” said his brother-in-law ; 
adding with some decision: “I should say 
that it was an entirely imaginary face. Not 
that there is anything out of the common 
in it.” 

“T don’t know that,” Gareth answered, 
shaking his head. “If I were lucky 
enough to meet the girl to whom it 
belonged, I should feel a heap more inclined 
to fall in love with her than with nine out 
of ten of the girls I do meet. The odd 
thing is that I believe I have met her! 
Look here, Helen,” as there was a tap at 
the door, and Mrs. Hamilton just put in her 
head to urge him to stay the night with 
them. “You've seen this picture. Is it 
like anyone you know ?” 

Mrs. Hamilton came up slowly, and 
looked first at the picture and then, more 
keenly, at her husband, who was drinking 
his coffee at the moment, and did not look 
up. 

“No,” she said shortly; “and I had 
not seen it before. I did not even know 
Dr. Hamilton had bought it. It is probably 
the portrait of someone he ” But before 
she could finish, Gareth interrupted her 
with an exclamation. 

“T have it! I knewI had seen a face 
like it; though it’s not one that either of 
you would know: a little girl I met at the 
corner of a turnip-field near Leatherhead 
when I was shooting down there in Septem- 
ber. By Jove! I nearly shot her, and 
frightened all the colour out of her sweet 
little face. I thought I couldn’t forget it ; 
and certainly for a chance likeness this is 
the strongest I’ve ever seen. Well, I 
rather envy you, Hamilton !” 
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